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THE ARMY. 


tren ry is little to complain of in Mr. Harpy’s treat- 

ment of what he calls the great question, ‘* What is to 
“ be done with respect to the men who supply the army ?” 
It is a considerable gain to have a clear admission by 
authority that there is a question as to the sufliciency of 
this supply which deserves to be treated seriously. There 
has been so much animated discussion lately as to the 
officers of the army that the more important subject of the 
men has fallen into temporary neglect. The latter subject 
is more important, because it is generally conceded that we 
have enough, or more than enough, officers, while nobody, 
except Sir Witrrip Lawson, asserts that we have enough 
men. Whatever plan be adopted as to exchanges, and 
whether it affects in principle or detail the legislation as 
to purchase, there is a higher principle which must control 
any arrangement as to oflicers—namely, the necessity of 
providing for the training and leading of a much larger 
body of soldiers than the country now maintains. If it 
were seriously expected that a body of officers could by 
their example and efforts remedy in time of need the con- 
fessed deficiencies of their men, it would be worth while to 
concede much to the desires, or, if you will, caprices, of 
such invaluable public servants. But we do not expect 
even the officers of the British army to perform impossi- 
bilities, and we protest against the further maintenance, 
“‘with respect to the men who supply the army,” of a system 
which, whenever it comes to be roughly tested, must result 
disastrously. 

The admissions of’ Mr. Harpy’s speech suffice to justify 
the warnings which the press has almost unanimously 
uttered for many months past. “ Patience and very impartial 
“ consideration,” says Mr. Harpy, are due from him in 
dealing with his predecessor’s unfinished work. The 
country will not complain of his proceeding slowly, so long 
as it is satisfied that he is proceeding in the right direction. 
He is looking into matters for himself, and if he does this 
he cannot help reaching results which are obvious to every 
man of candour and common sense. “ It has been generally 
“ supposed,” he says, ‘‘and indeed there is no doubt, that 
“there is a general disinclination on the part of the better 
“classes to enter the army.” Surely this admission is 
sufficiently alarming. Can we be really content to trust 
national defence to what it is the fashion to call the “ re- 
“ siduum”’ of our population? Germany trains and arms 
all classes, and shall we rely on a partial organization of an 
inferior class? “ It must be admitted,” says Mr. Harpy 
further, “ that the army is not recruited from that class of 
“‘men which my predecessor hoped would come, but 
** practically the recruits remain of the same class as before, 
“ although to a certain extent they are younger than they 
“used to be.” When official caution goes this length it 
is not wonderful that unofficial speakers should briefly and 
frankly say that Lord CarpweLu’s plan has broken down. 
The confessed disease of our military system has been 
made, by the attempted remedy, considerably worse. Mr. 
Harpy has, with commendable diligence, endeavoured him. 
self to ascertain what is the position of recruiting in the 
army. He finds that “ very young recruits in the infantry 
“and the Guards are a very considerable minority, 
* although of course a growing minority, and they will in 
“time become a majority.” If it were worth while we 
could quote from our own and other columns to show that 
this is exactly what has been constantly asserted by various 
ject during the Parliamentary recess. When the 

ouse of Commons met, and a member of it made a similar 
assertion, Mr. DisrakELi made a futile attempt to treat it as 


a repetition of mere “ floating rumour.”’ But it was evident 
that the time would speedily come when the subject 
of the supply of men to the army would demand 
to be treated seriously. Mr. Disrartt will probably 
be content henceforward to leave the part of graceful 
trifler with this subject to Sir Witrrip Lawson. Mr. 
Harpy further says:—‘‘ We send all the older men as 
“ yeliefs to India, so that the cadres at home are seen in 
“their very worst condition, and seem to be very much 
“ composed of young men.” This, again, is exactly what 
has appeared to unofficial eyes, and has been described 
by unofficial pens with an accuracy not altogether pleasing 
to official or officially inspired minds. “In former days 
“ there was a greater appearance of solidity and age in the 
“men from the mixture of the older and younger men, 
“and that is very different now.” Thus Mr. Harpy 
proceeds to draw a picture of unrelieved gloom, and the 
uearest approach that he makes towards inserting a patch 
of brightness is to declare his belief that the Militia Re- 
serve is “ not by any means so unreal” as some honourable 
gentleman supposes, and does not deserve to be described 
as “an expensive toy.” Almost in the next breath, how- 
ever, he confesses that this “not by any means unreal” 
Reserve can only become real at the expense of another 
supposed Reserve. ‘ The Militia Reserve would of course 
“ be deducted from the Militia.” Mr. Harpy is at liberty 
to think thrice or oftener before deciding to call the Militia 
Reserve an “ expensive toy.” Unhappily, this expression 
is too manifestly applicable to the main army to which 
these forces ought to be auxiliary. That army is confessedly 
unequal to the strain of war, and much of the money 
spent upon it is wasted. In other words, it is an “ ex- 
“pensive toy.” It may be quite true, as many officers 
assure Mr. Harpy, that “the Militia is becoming a very 
“serviceable corps”; and if we bad three or four such. 
corps the country would be satisfactorily defended. Mr. 
Harpy expects that about 103,000 Militia will be enrolled 
this year. The recruits receive more extended training, 
and the officers are becoming better instructed than they 
used to be. Here is progress in the right direction, but it 
must go much further. The best that can be said for our 
present condition is that there are a great number of men 
in the country who have had more or less military training, 
and on an outbreak of war they might be had for soldiers. 
This, as has been often said by unofficial writers, would 
have done well enough a century ago; but events move 
too quickly now. We must have an organization before- 
hand which will enable these men of military train- 
ing to fall into their places in regiments, brigades, 
divisions, and army corps, the moment war is declared. 
With such an organization we should be invulnerable ; 
— it we may become a helpless prey in the spoiler’s 
nd. 

The spirit in which Mr. Harpy speaks may console us 
for the unsatisfactory character of his admissions. He 
has been extremely struck lately at finding in many 
quarters where bp should hardly have expected such a 
feeling a growing’ inclination to try in some shape the 
ballot for compulsory: service. He cannot say whether the 
time will come for such compulsion; but he is sure that 
the time will never come unless public opinion pronounces 
very generally and strongly in its favour. He wishes to 
give a fair trial to the existing system till he sees himself 
obliged, if he should be obliged, to confess that the system 
is a failure. if he should make that discovery, he will 
ask Parliament to sanction such changes as will make the 
army efficient for the purposes for which it is intended. 
This is perhaps as mach as he could be reasonably expected 
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to say at present. The full discussion of this subject, in and 
out of Parliament, will instruct publie opinion, and pre- 
pare the way for the introduction of a satisfictory system. 
There are plenty of men in the country to form a thoroughly 
goodarmy. We sce them, as a speaker in Monday night’s 
debate said, in every street and at every railway station, 
but we do not see many of them in the ranks. As regards 
at least one-fifth of our present infantry, it is agreed by 
competent observers that it would be better to discharge 
them at once, and get rid of a cosily encumbrance. 
Desertion will not be prevented by any other means than 
making it worth while for a better class of men to enter 
the service and to remain in it. Above all, the material for 
making good non-commissioned officers must be supplied 
more plentifully. In this respect, particularly, the army 
has greatly deteriorated in recent years. Old soldiers ex- 
press their wonder at the rapidity with which likely young 
men become sergeants ih the Guards. An officer who 
described himself as “intimately connected” with that 
branch of the service expressed his dissent from the “ rose- 
“coloured view ” which was taken in some quarters of the 
recruiting for the Guards. There must be, he says, a pro- 
gressive increase in the pay both of non-commissioned 
officers and privates. It is not desirable to add much to 
the present pay of the young soldier, because he is sure to 
spend his money, and he cannot spend it advantageously 
either to himself or to the service. But he ought to have 
more to look forward to in the way of reward for con- 
tinuous good service. No money could be ill spent in 
encouraging the class of men who make thoroughly trust- 
worthy non-commissioned: officers. The same speaker 
recommended that the “ free ration ” which Lord Carpwet. 
promised should be really provided. In the Guards, 
although bread and meat are free of cost, 3d. per day is 
deducted from the soldier’s pay for groceries and vegetables. 
The Times is fond of contrasting the provision now made 
for the soldier’s support and comfort with what was done 
for him thirty years ago. At that time the young and grow- 
ing soldier was often miserably hungry; whereas now, ac- 
cording to Colonel AtexanpER, the ration of bread is too 
large, and much of it is wasted. It must be remembered that 
thirty years ago the wages of an agricultural labourer in 
the Western counties were only 8s. or gs. per week ; so that 
the hardships of home life were greater than those of the 
barrack, and these counties furnished an unfailing supply 
of the material for making the best infantry in the world. 
For the same reason as many men as it was prudent 
to take could always be obtained in Ireland. Mr. Harpy 
described an inspection which he lately made of the recruits 
at Aldershot. He found the majority capable of growing 
into strong and useful soldiers. The officers told him these 
recruits ‘were of the same class as they always got, but 
“ to a certain extent they were younger.” The danger of 
having too young an army was emphatically declared by 
two speakers in this debate who both belonged to the 
party which devised the existing organization. Colonel 
More reminded the House of the army which went out 
to the Crimea. It was drawn from the labouring popula- 
tion, and not from the sweepings of the towns. But by 
degrees, after the Alma and Inkerman and the work of 
the trenches, those soldiers passed away and were replaced 
by hastily recruited boys. On the 8th of September, that 
miserable day, the same divisions, but with the men 
changed, were employed in the attack on the Redan. 
When this and other painful but wholesome warnings 
derived from our military history are adduced, the stock 
answer is that NaroLEon won great battles in 1813 with 
raw recruits. But Naporeon did not win on the whole 
campaign, and besides, we must not assume that we could 
find, just when we wanted it, a great military genius to 
command our army. And if recruits could be trusted to 
fight, they would be certain to yield to the hardships of 
march and bivonac. We must look not only to numbers, 
but to quality, and if we do not, we at once waste money 
and court disaster. Much has been said lately about the 
grievances of officers, of which the greatest is that they 
are expected to lead men who could not follow. Let us at 
all events have a real army, and not an expensive toy. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE JUDICATURE BILL. 


HE withdrawal of the Irish and Scotch Judicature 
Bills, involving almost necessarily the future re- 
peal of che most important provision of the English 


Act, is a@ serious political event. For the moment it 
is useless to discuss the comparative merits of the 
House of Lords and of the tribunal established by 
Lord Srtporne. The display of Parliamentary caprice 
and of Ministerial disagreement ought to be in the highest 
degree discouraging to the Conservative party. Even if 
the Government would have originally done well in 
maintaining the jurisdiction of the House of Fords, the 
deliberate legislation of last year and the year before 
ought not to have been summarily reversed. An ancient 
institution, once condemned and prospectively abolished, 
has irrevocably lost the continuity of existence which may 
before have coutributed largely to popular confidence and 
veneration. Even when a general election has shifted the 
majority from one party to the other, sound constitutional 
tradition prescribes scrupulous regard for decisions 
which have once been adopted. The House of Lords, 
which is composed of the same elements in 1875 as in 
1873, has less excuse for inconsistency than the House 
of Commons. All the objections which have finally 
prevailed with the majority were fully known and clearly 
stated both when Lord Srxzorye carried the Judicature 
Bill and when Lord Cairns provided for the extension 
to Scotland and Ireland of the powers of the Supreme 
Court of Appeal. The supposed injury inflicted on the 
other parts of the United Kingdom by the withdrawal of 
the appellate jurisdiction from the House of Lords was in 
a great measure imaginary. If at the time of the Union 
with Scotland the House of Lords had not been already a 
Court of Appeal, it would certainly not have been invested 
with jurisdiction over Scotch causes only. In the debates 
of last year it was admitted on all sides that it would 
be impossible to retain the jurisdiction over Scotch and 
Irish appeals, unless it were restored in its pristine in- 
tegrity. Although the repugnance to the change had 
perhaps increased after the time when it was first 
sanctioned, the House of Lords, in deference to the com- 
bined authority of Lord Cairns and Lord SELzorne, prac- 
tically reaffirmed its former decision. If the unlucky Public 
Worship Bill had not distracted the attention of Parlia- 
ment, the supplementary measures would not have been 
reserved for the risks of the present Session. An attempt 
to protest against the change of jurisdiction was then made 
by one or two respectable lawyers, but it was generally 
understood that the question was settled, and no consider- 
able section of the Bar thought it worth while to take part 
in the agitation. 


The unexpected surrender of the Government can only 
be explained by internal divisions which seriously menace 
the preponderance of the Conservative party. It may in 
one sense be satisfactory to know that Lord Carrns and Lord 
Derby gravely regret the supposed necessity of concession ; 
but it is evident that, if all their colleagues had shared 
their opinions, they would have left the responsibility of 
rejecting the Bill to the House of Lords. It is highly im- 
probable that the majerity would have persisted in their 
opposition if Lord Cains had staked his retention of 
office on the adoption of his Bill, and if the rest of his 
Ministers had determined to share the fortunes of the 
Cuancettor. The majority in the House of Lords may be 
attached to their ancient jurisdiction, but they probably 
care still more for the continuance of their party in power. 
The resignation of the Government would have made way, 
not for another set of Conservative Ministers, but for the 
Liberal Opposition. A large number of Conservative peers, 
if an @ppeal had been made to their fidelity and good 
sense, would have supported the Government; and 
although the Duke of Ricumonp believes that the Oppo- 
sition was divided, not half a dozen Liberal votes would 
have been given to the Duke of Buccrevcn. The irregular 
Committee or Caucus which organized the opposition 
to the Bill had probably reason to believe that their demon- 
stration would produce the desired result. The singular 
anomaly of Mr. Watrore’s notice of motion in the House 
of Commons can only be explained on the assumption that 
a section of the Government desired to be subjected to 
pressure. The association for the maintenance of the 
jurisdiction of the Honse of Lords, which has lately assumed 
unexpected dimensions, passed a unanimous vote of thanks 
to Mr. WaLPoLe, in the apparent belief that he had provided 
the Government with the requisite excuse for concession. 
It seems probable that Mr. Disrart1 must have been the 
principal advocate of a sudden change of policy. He was 
responsible for postponing the Judicature Bills in the last 
Session ; but the best reason for attributing to the Pro 
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Minister a share in the surrender is the certainty that it 
could not have been effected without his consent. At one 
time Lord Cairns was his most devoted and effective ally ; 
and it is not known that there has since been any rupture. 
Mr. Disrak.t’s first act when he succeeded Lord Dersy as 
Prime Minister was to appoint Lord Cairns Chancellor; 
and he found his aid so valuable that, when the party 
passed into Opposition, Lord Carrys became leader in the 
House of Lords. It was through the agency of Lord 
Cairns that Mr. Disraeti accomplished the difficult and 
necessary enterprise of inducing the majority of the House 
of Lords to assent at the last moment to the destruction of 
the Irish Church Establishment. No other single colleague 
adds so much to the weight and authority of the 
Government. 

Although it is convenient to discuss the change of 
Ministerial policy with reference to the whole question of 
appellate jurisdiction, the decision of the Government 
ostensibly relates only to the Scotch and Irish Bill. It 
will be more embarrassing to -propose the repeal of the 
Judicature Act, or of its principal provisions, than simply 
to acquiesce in the rejection of a pending Bill. The Caucus 
of the House of Lords, and the Association of Queen’s 
Counsel and members of Parliament, probably cared com- 
paratively little for the retention of appellate jurisdiction 
over Scotland and Ireland. The official announcement that 
their demands were conceded must have been understood to 
involve the principle of the larger measure which at pre- 
sent regulates the law. It will therefore be necessary 
for the Lorp Cuancettor himself to move the repeal or 
organic amendment of a measure which he has repeatedly 
approved, and which in the present Session he proposed to 
extend. If the Government had been outvoted on the 
Scotch and Irish Bills in either House, an excuse would 
have been furnished for a fundamental change of policy. 
It will now become necessary to repeat the unsatisfactory 
statement that the pending Bill could not have been 
carried, and to add the questionable allegation that the 
jurisdiction over English appeals must consequently be re- 
stored to the House of Lords. Lord Cairns will not 
trouble himself to affect any sympathy with the reaction of 
which he seems content to be the instrument as well as the 
victim. Lord Dersy and the Duke of Ricumonp himself 
disapprove of the change which they must support, nor 
can any of their colleagues publicly express dissent from 
their opinions. Mr. DisragLi enjoys a merited reputation 
for tact and adroitness ; but few Ministers have at any time 
involved themselves and their party in a more embarrassing 
and more gratuitous complication. A defeat suffered 
at the hands of their own party would, even if it had 
occurred, have been a more tolerable inconvenience. 


When the appellate jurisdiction is restored to the House 
of Lords it is difficult to understand without full considera- 
tion how much of the Judicature Act will be left. Lord 
SELBORNE, against the judgment of a large part of the 
profession, in the first imstance proposed to abolish inter- 
mediate appeals. In Lord Carrns’s amended version the 
present practice was partially retained under the name of 
rehearing; and the First Section of the Court was virtually 
substituted for the House of Lords as the Supreme Appel- 
late Tribunal. With the function of deciding appeals the 
necessity for the new Court almost disappears. The Lords 
Justices decide intermediate appeals’in Equity with an 
efficiency which will not be increased either by altering 
their title or by transferring their duties to less experienced 
judges. The machinery of Common Law appeals admits 
of improvement, though the materials of a new Court must 
be those which already exist. It seems probable that the 
maintenance of the jurisdiction of the House of Lords will 
involve a continuance of the powers of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council. The Lorp Cuancextor, in arranging 
all these matters, will have an arduous task which 
will also be conspicuously disagreeable. It is possible that 
he may adopt the principle of Lord Prnyzance’s proposed 
amendment to the Duke of Buccteucn’s motion; but a 
new or revived Court will not be the same with the House 
of Lords, although it may bear the name. According to 
Lord Penzance, it was the belief of Lord Hate that the 
King formerly selected the peers who were to exercise 
judicial functions. If the statement is correct, the King’s 
interference must have been a usurpation of powers which 
were inherited by the Upper House from the old High 
Court of Parliament. The restoration of an dbsolete 
practice is not a continuance, but an innovation. Lord 
PENZANCE says truly that the Common Law Judges aré 


summoned by writ to attend the House of Lords ; but, when 
they are there, they can only deliver by express invitation 
opinions which may be overruled by a single Law Lord 
sitting alone. In one case, Lord Brovenay, sitting alone, 
expressly refused to consult the Judges, with the result of 
delivering a judgment so monstrous that it was in another 
case reversed by the House of Lords, on the pretext of 
some arbitrary distinction in the facts. It will be difficult 
to make believe that Lord Penzance’s peers and assessors 
hearing appeals in the recess are the House of Lords, 
which suspends its other functions after a prorogation. 
The Government would have consulted the public interest 
and its own by pursuing a more consistent and more 
vigorous course. The Opposition will not fail to profit by 
the blunder which has been perpetrated, though it will not 
be prudent to try the chances of a division in the House 
of Commons, because the Scotch and Irish members 
cannot vote against their party. It is at the next election 
that the mistakes of the Government will first produce 
their fuil efiect. 


THE MAKING OF A MINISTRY. 


Dyke: a week of alternate hope and despair, M. Burrer 
has formed a Ministry. More than once he gave up 
the attempt altogether, and once he even reappeared in 
the chair of the Assembly. Through the whole of this 
weary interval there seems to have been but one serious 
obstacle in his way. Marshal MacManon, who has of late 
played many parts in the political theatre at Versailles, 
came out during the week in anew character. His concep- 
tion of the function of a Constitutional President resembles 
George IIL.’s conception of the function of a Constitutional 
King. He must have a finger in every combination, and 
something more than a voice in the appointment of every 
member of the Cabinet. When M. Burret first received his 
commission, he and the Marsnat appear at once to have 
differed as to the principle upon which it was to be executed. 
In point of form nothing could have been simpler. The 
majority of the 25th of February might not be possessed 
of much staying power. Its fractions might prove to 
have no real cohesion among themselves. The only 
policy which it could be induced to support as a whole 
might be a policy which surmounted difficulties by the 
simple expedient of never approaching them. All this, 
and much more of the same kind, could be said with perfect 
truth ; but the one thing that could not be said truly was that 
it was not, supposing its component parts to hang together, 
fully large enough to give a Minister all the Parliamentary 
support he could require. If the Republic had at last 
been founded by that single vote which served as the signal 
for so many others, the MarsnaL might fairly have urged 
that it was impossible in constructing a Cabinet to pass 
over the minority altogether. As it was, there was no 
possible plea for doing anything except pass it over. 
To insist, as the Marsa insisted, upon its having one 
seat in the Ministry was to ignore the change which has 
come over French ‘politics since the adoption of the 
Watton Constitution. So long as France was subject 
to a merely Provisional Government, one _ section 
of the Assembly had as much right to be repre- 
sented in the Executive as another. The sections which 
numbered the most votes might have the best chance 
of getting their own way in the ultimate settlement, but 
in the meantime they stood on the same level as the rest. 
Now France is no longer under a Provisional Government. 
On the contrary, she is having Gallic cocks put on to her 
coins, and a winged genius is busy engraving the new 
Constitution on a brass tablet in order to secure for it, at 
the least, the modified immortality that attaches to a 
twenty-franc piece. The majority which has achieved all 
this might, at all events, have been allowed the exclusive 
right of working its own patent. But Marshal MacManon 
insisted on the minority—the very minority for whose 
suppression the patent had been devised—supplying one 
of the Ministers, and M. Duravurer, who represented the 
Liberal element in the negotiation, was compelled to give 
way. 

Marshal MacManony’s final intervention threatened to be 
more fatal than his first. After many failures, M. Burrer 
did at length furnish him with a complete array of 
Ministers, and the public once more went to bed in the 
full belief that the appointment of the new Cabinet would 
be formally announced in the next day’s Journal Offciel. 
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The next day arrived, and as usual the Journal Oficiel was 
silent. Some one had been with the Marsuat in the in- 
terval, and had persuaded him that it was unsafe to give the 
Ministry of the Interior to so decided an anti-Imperialist 
as the Duke of Avpirrret-Pasguier. Unfortunately the 
nomination of the Duke of Avpirrret-Pasquier to that 
particular post was the point upon which the whole com- 
bination hinged. The Marsuat would not see this, and 
without consalting the Duxr, moved him from the Interior 
to the office of Public Instruction, and to make room for 
him there sent M. Watton about his business. This 
change had the advantage of pleasing the Clericals as 
well as the Bonapartists, since M. Wattox, though 
a Catholic, is thought to be as liberal a Catholic as 
the royal Saint whose life he has just written; 
whereas the Duke of too 
completely a politician to trouble himself greatly about 
either religion or education. The author of this convenient 
arrangement had forgotten that an eager politician might 
not choose to be shunted into an office where it was supposed 
he would have no influence, and that when a man has 
been allowed to stand godfather to a Constitution, it is 
only fair that he should have a voice in its bringing up. 
The Duke of Avpirrrer-Pasquier flatly refused to take any 
place but the Ministry of the Interior; the Left Centre, 
representing on this, as on all other occasions during the 
controversy, the Entire Left, refused to have anything to 
do with a Ministry from which M. Watton was omitted. 
Upon this latter point the Marsman yielded, and proposed 
to recast the list of the Cabinet by assigning M. Burret 
himself to the Ministry of the Interior, and replacing 
M. Watton in the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
At this point Marshal MacMauon seems to have grown 
tired of interfering, but not before others had caught 
the habit of making difficulties. The Left, who had 
all along made a double sacrifice—first, in allowing 
themselves to be represented exclusively by Ministers chosen 
from the Left Centre; secondly, by being content with 
the Left Centre getting only three places out of nine 
—now declared that this latter concession had been 
prompted by their satisfaction at seeing the Duke of 
AUDIFFRET-PasQuiEk Minister of the Interior, and that if the 
special guarantee against the tolerance of Imperialist 
intrigues afforded by his presence there was to be with- 
drawn, they must insist on naming a fourth Minister. This 
demand offended M. Burret, as implying that he is not to 
be trusted to manage the elections as much as the Duke of 
AvpIFFrET-PasquirER, and he refused to take office on such 
terms. The Left were again appealed to, and rather than 
obstruct the formation of a Cabinet they again yielded. 
In the new Ministry M. Burrzr takes the Interior, and 
becomes at the same time Vice-President of the Council. M. 
Dvravre is Minister of Jnsiice, M. Lfon Say of Finance, and 
M. Watton of Public Instruction. These three represent 
the Left and the Left Centre. Four members of the late 
Cabinet remain in office, among whom the Duke Decazes 
alone is known outside France, or, for that matter, outside 
the Cabinet itself. M. pe Meavx is the minority Minister, 
thongh in this respect the Marsnat has consented to a 
compromise, and the minority is represented by a deputy 
who on the 25th of February did not vote at all. 


The event of most significance in this long course of 
combination and counter-combination is the successful op- 
position to the appointment of the Duke of Avpirrret- 
Pasquier. It is clear that the Bonapartists attached great 
importance to his exclusion, and it is clear further that 
they had sufficient influence with the Prestpent to make 
him risk the failure of all M. Burrer’s efforts rather than 
offend the Bonapartists in this particular way. If this im- 
plied that Marshal MacMauon favours Bonapartist in- 
trigues, or that these intrigues will be appreciably ad- 
vanced by the substitution of M. Burret for the Duke 
of AvupIFFRET-Pasguier as Minister of the Interior, the 
prospects of the new Ministry would be exceedingly 
gloomy. That Ministry can do real service to France 
in but one way. It can frankly accept the Republic, 
and set itself to do its best to make the Republic 
permanent. The object of the Bonapartists will be to 
represent the Republic as an unsatisfactory but passing 


- phase in the conflict between order and anarchy. These 


combinations of the Right and Left Centre mean well, 
they will say, but they have no real power to give effect to 
their intentions. They will in the end be carried captive in 
the train of the Left, and the country will then see who 
have all along been the true friends of sc. zis! and financial 


prosperity. There is a large field, of course, within 
which these representations are legitimate. So long as the 
Bonapartists do not bring themselves within the law of 
treason against the existing Government of France, they 
have a right to preach the abstract merits of Imperialism, 
and even to describe the way in which, if they can gain the 
consent of their countrymen, they would like to give it 
shape and substance. But among the legacies which the 
Duke of Broctiz left to the Ministry that succeeded him was 
a disproportionate infusion of Bonapartism in the Executive. 
Allover France there are prefects and sub-prefects, mayors 
and deputy-mayors, who learned their trade under the 
Empire, and who feel that under no other system can the 
place of an official be so profitable or so digmitied. Educa- 
tion and interest combine to turn these men into so many 
Bonapartist agents. As such they have necessarily very 
great opportunities of influencing the more ignorant 
electors. To their neighbours and subordinates they are 
the Government. M. Burrer may preach Republicanism 
at Versailles, and an anti-Imperialist Assembly may decree 
that his speech shall be placarded on every vacant wall in 

rance; but some millions of electors will still take the 
interpretation of it from the mouth of the officials with 
whom they are familiar, and if these say that, in spite of 
appearances, M. Burrzr is at heart a good Imperialist, 
and that all his assurances to the contrary are only 
meant to deceive the Reds, the Eonapartist candidate 
may receive a large number of votes which would 
never have been given to him except on the faith of his 
representing the powers that be. The Duke of AuDIFFRET- 
Pasquier would have given these Bonapartist gentry but 
a short shrift. Their official lives would have come to an 
end before he had been three months in office, unless they 
had made friends with their adversary by a conversion 
which would have been all the more genuine because it 
need only have extended to their articulate speech. Pro- 
vided that they talked Repubiicanism to the electors, they 
might have said what they liked to themse'ves. It remains 
to be seen whether the acquiescence of the MarsHa.’s 
Bonapartist advisers in the designaticu of M. Burrer for 
the Iuterior is due to a well-grounded belief that he is not 
incurably hostile to an Imperialist restoration, or simply 
to a despairing wish to avoid at all events the avowed ruin 
which would have been inflicted on them by the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Aupirrret-PasquirR. 


THE NAVY. 


i is one of the chief peculiarities of the English system 
of government that great departments of State, which 
it would be thought required a large amount of special 
eaperience and special knowledge, are placed under the 
control of persons who start with everything to learn. In 
practice this system works well. A statesman sent to 
India who knows nothing about India makes often an 
excellent Governor-General, and a Secretary for War, or a 
First Lord of the Admiralty, may manage the army or 
the navy very well without having been at a review or on 
board a man-of war in his life. An able, intelligent out- 
sider has the advantage of that impartiality which attends 
a complete blankness of mind on any subject. He can 
listen to the suggestions of those who have special 
knowledge, and he can weigh those suggestions with- 
out prejudice or prepossession. He can have the facts 
put before him and try to make an honest decision. 
He can often see things as they are, merely because 
he is not under any warping influence causing him 
to see them as they are not; and his statements 
of what he has seen are much more readily accepted than 
if it could be objected to him that he was a special man, 
with special knowledge and special crotchets. When Mr. 
Harpy went down to Aldershot and saw regiments com- 
posed of raw and unpromising recruits, he believed his 
own eyes, and the rest of the world believed that what he 
said was true. The changes which the civilian adopts 
and the measures he prescribes are accepted by the service 
over which he presides as the decisions of an impartial 
umpire. There isa confidence that he has done his best 
to do what is right. He has a number of little puzzles to 
solve, and he solves them as he can; and if he holds office 
for a considerable time he has of course solved a good 
many of these puzzles, and gets to learn a good deal about 
his business. Then a change of Ministry takes place, and 
very probably he is succeeded by a person on the oppo- 
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site side who comes as fresh to the subject as he came 
a year or two before. This new learner starts on 
his path of instruction. He goes over the same 
ground which his predecessor has travelled ; he has to 
solve the same puzzles; he has to hear over again 
what people with special knowledge and special crotchets 
have to say. He brings himself to understand what has 
been done and why it has been done. He checks the work 
of the Minister who preceded him, and, if he is satisfied, the 
public reasonably thinks that it may be satisfied too. 
These Ministers without special knowledge are excellent 
representatives of the public, for very recently they were 
part of the public themselves. They know as little about 
the army or the navy as most people who criticize those two 
important services. They have been selected almost at 
random out of the herd of ignorant critics to have the 
subject-matter of criticism explained to them, to be asked 
to examine into it thoroughly, and to judge for themselves. 
Sometimes, of course, they do not agree. The second man 
comes to persuade himself that the first man was wrong, 
and he makes changes which he thinks necessary for the 
service, and likely to be creditable to himself; but when 
they both think alike, when the second man comes to the 
conclusions at which the first man arrived, the test that has 
been applied is not an unsatisfactory one, and the public, 
having been doubly represented, may feel reasonably at 
ease. 


With regard to the navy this test has been applied in a 
most striking manner. No two men could have known 
less about the navy than Mr. Goscuen and Mr. Warp Hunt 
when they were first set to preside over it. Their minds 
were as sheets of the very whitest possible paper on all 
naval matters. They both set themselves to work as hard 
as they could at learning, and they learnt as much as 
civilians can be expected to learn. It appears now that 
the conclusions at which they arrived were for all practical 
purposes the same. The public has had its double repre- 
sentation, and may be glad of the result. The details of 
the Navy Estimates are hard to understand, and most 
people, if they dared to say so, would own that they were 
totally incompetent to form a judgment upon them. What 
we want to know is that wethave a first-rate navy, a magnifi- 
cent navy, an unconquerable navy ; but as to details, as to 
how many men should be employed in the dockyards, how 
many new ships should be built and of what kind, we must 
trust in a great measure to the judgment of those who can 
get at the real facts. It is, indeed, always possible that those 
on whom werely may beinerror. We are glad, therefore, 
to have their work checked from time to time by some one 
who fairly represents the ignorant, apprehensive, and 
criticizing public. A better representative of this public 
than Mr. Warp Hunt could not have been found. He was 
as ignorant, apprehensive, and full of criticism as any one 
could be. He started to manage the navy with the belief 
that there was no navy. He thought he had only to walk 
down to the Admiralty and see the blunders of Mr. GoscHEen 
as apparent as the sun at noonday in countries where the 
sun still shines. His destiny, he felt sure, was to be not so 
much a reformer as a creator. He was not merely called 
on to do great things. He was called on to do everything, 
aud he started with a light heart to do it. But then he was 
honest, zealous, willing to learn, and his honesty and per- 
severance have been rewarded by his being able to realize 
that his old criticism was the criticism of mere ignorance. 
He has been through Mr. Goscuen’s puzzles, and has solved 
them as Mr. Goscuen did; he has cast up Mr. Goscuen’s 
sums, and found the totals correct. Mr. GoscHen is of course 
delighted with the result, and it is quite natural and proper 
that heshould beso. Immediately after Mr. Warp Hunt sat 
down on Thursday night, Mr. GoscHen got up ina state of 
radiant modesty, and enumerated a long list of what he 
termed buried controversies—that is, of points which used 
to be disputed until Mr. Warp Hunt had acquired as much 
knowledge as Mr. Goscuen. It is greatly to Mr. GoscHeEn’s 
credit that he should have arrived at so many conclusions 
to which Mr. Warp Honr can find nothing to object. On 
the other hand, it must be acknowledged that Mr. Warp 
Hunt displayed great good humour and commendable sin- 
cerity. He did not mind owning that Mr. Goscuen was 
right, and he did not attempt to save himself by the use 
of language which would suggest that he was doing a 
different thing when he was really doing the sume thing as 
Mr. Goscuen had done. If we are on the wrong tack, 
if our navy is not all that it ought to be, if we ought to 
have more ships, or ships of a different kind, or more men, 


or men of a different class, it is not easy to see how we 
are to be made to know this. We have had our test fully 
applied; we have had the public doubly represented ; and 
our two picked men, our two model ignorant civilians with 
their gradually acquired knowledge, tell us that they are 
perfectly satisfied, and that the navy is all right. We 
cannot choose but to believe them. 


It is true that Mr. Warp Hunt stated that he adhered to 
all he had ever said asto the navy being a phantom, and as 
to its utter insufficiency for all practical purposes. But 
this was only the Parliamentary way of putting things. 
Every one understood him, and he certainly was not diffi- 
cult to understand. He confessed that he had had a serious 
notion at one time of making a great spurt and of suddenly 
increasic: ; the navy ; but on reflection he was deterred by 
two considerations. The first was that the course he pro- 
posed to take would do a great deal of harm, and the 
second was that it was not in the least wanted. There is 
something touching in frank, manly avowals of this sort. 
They make us believe in the honesty of those who are 
called by a very odd process to govern us. And Mr. Warp 
Hunt lifted the veil of the secrets of the Cabinet so far as 
to disclose that it was not the Cuancettor of the Excnequer 
who stood in his way. He might have had more money to 
spend if he liked, but he had found that there really was 
nothing to spend it on. With carte blanche given him, he 
cannot bring himself to propose any serious increase in the 
Navy Estimates. There is to be an increase of half a 
million sterling, but then there are payments to be made to 
India, there is the Arctic Expedition, there is leap 
year to be taken into consideration, and fifty-three pay 
days instead of fifty-two. All the extra money that 
he can conscientiously ask for is to be laid out in 
a slight and very proper increase in stores, and in engaging 
880 additional hands in the dockyards. With these addi- 
tions to his resources he will be perfectly comfortable, and 
the navy will be all he couid wish, although for Parlia- 
mentary and oratorical purposes he still insists that it is a 
phantom. He is still in a curious state of puzzle and 
bewilderment as to himself. All he ever said was true, 
he had got facts and figures to show it; but somehow he 
is irresistibly impelled to act as if all he used to say 
was quite wrong. He is like a Protectionist landlord 
who in the old days proved, with the certainty of 
Euclid, that Free-trade would ruin all the farmers. As 
the farmers have since then offered him higher rents, 
he cannot help taking them. He must act as if the 
farmers were getting on well; but as a matter of abstract 
science he is as sure of their rnin asever. It is evident 
that Mr. Warp Hunt has been brought to accept facts as 
facts, although scientifically he is sure of their non-exist- 
ence, because he has really taken great pains to make him- 
self acquainted with details. He has gone into little things ; 
he has tried to use his own eyes; he has laboured after per- 
sonal and practical knowledge. He has been to look at Cork 
Harbour ; he has counted the cost of kits to boys joining the 
service from training ships; he went last autumn toalmost all 
the principal training ships and stations on the coast; he 
talked to the men themselves, to those who enrolled them, 
and to those who drilled them. He was thus led to see 
that there might be some improvements made in the 
system of the Naval Reserve, and to view with especial 
favour the proposal for training boys in the mercantile 
navy so as to be available for the Royal service in time of 
need ; and he has placed the whole Naval Reserve under a 
new and distinct official. The little changes he has 
suggested all seem good in their way, and met the 
approval of Mr. GoscHen, who buried controversy about 
them on the spot by stating that they were mostly what 
he should have made himself. The system, the men, 
the ships of the navy are really under Mr. Warp Hunr 
what they were under Mr.GoscHeEN ; and the onlyappreciable 
difference is that two or three ships in course of construction 
will be finished sooner under the Conservative than they 
would have been under the Liberal Ministry. Not that Mr. 
Goscuen would not have liked to go on as fast as Mr. 
Warp Hvenv, but Mr. Lowe would not let him have the 
money, whereas Sir Starrorp Norrucore is much more 
pleasant to deal with. The difference is a very small one as 
compared with the changes which Mr. Warp Hvnr thought 
he was going to make; but, such as it is, it deserves to be 
set to the credit of the present Ministry. 
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SPAIN, 


was perhaps proper that Lord Graxvitte, as leader of 
the Opposition and former Foreign Secretary, should 
ask of Lord Dery a formal question which he could have 
as easily answered himself. The Government recognized 
Marshal Serrano because bis authority was recognized 
throughout Spain with the exception of the Carlist pro- 
vinees; and the particular time selected ‘was determined 
by the action of Germany and of all the other Great Powers 
with the exception of Russia. It was naturally remarked 
that immediately after the recognition Marshal Serrano’s 
Government disappeared; but, on the whole, it was perhaps 
a lucky accident that the European Governments antici- 
ted his downfall. As no Power except the United States 
ad recognized any previous Spanish Government since the 
abdication of King AmapEo, it might have been supposed 
that the acknowledgment which was afterwards accorded to 
Atronso XII. had been deliberately withheld froma Republic. 
Russia had, in fact, drawn a distinction between the two 
forms of government which would not have been consistent 
with the policy of England; and Germany and Austria deli- 
berately limited their recognition to Marshal Serrano’s per- 
sonal tenure of office. If Lord Granvinte had remained at 
the Foreign Office he would have adopted exactly the same 
course, and Lord Derey would in that case have perhaps asked 
the same question, and been satisfied with the same answer. 
There was, if possible, still less occasion for controversy as 
to the recognition of King ALronso. Although he was placed 
on the throne by a military revolution, there has not been 
the smallest opposition to his claims beyond the theatre of 
the civil war. Even a foreign Government is perhaps 
entitled to take notice of the advantage which attends the 
restoration of monarchy and of hereditary succession. 
There is every reason to suppose that a suflicient interval 
to justify recognition will elapse before the next revolution. 
The Republicans+have suspended their agitation, and, with 
the exception of Don Cantos, there is no competitor for 
the Throne. Srrraxo himself has transferred to the Kine 
any shadow of right which he might have pretended to 
derive from his temporary possession of power. In the 
first instance, apparently from a habit acquired in previous 
revolutions, he thought tit to cross the frontier into France ; 
but he has since returned without molestation to Madrid, 
and he has been graciously received at Court. 


One phrase in Lord Denrsy’s explanation was open to 


criticism. Among his professed reasons for recognizing | 


SERRANO was the impediment which was supposed to be 
placed by the civil war in the way of a convocation of the 
Cortes. The Spaniards have excellent reasons for dis- 
pensing from time to time with the operation of Parlia- 
mentary institutions from which they have derived little 
benefit. If they choose at any time to be governed by 
kings or marshals who have not gone through the form of 
general elections, it is not the business of foreign States 
to remind them of their oversight. If Serrano had sum- 
moned a Cortes, he would, in accordance with uniform prac- 
tice, have received iis unanimous support. For diplomatic 
purposes a vote of confidence may fairly be taken as 
passed. It is one of many odd proofs of the attach- 
ment of English statesmen to tradition that they still 
profess an anxiety for the prevalence of constitu- 
tional principles abroad which has not the smallest 
influence on their policy. Because forty years ago Lord 
Patuerston exerted himself in favour of the so-called Con- 
stitutionalists of Spain, Lord Dersy thinks it necessary to 
express through the English Minister at Madrid a conven- 
tional hope that the Kixc whom he recognizes will ad- 
minister his power in a constitutional spirit. Mr. Layarp 
may be acquitted of any desire to take the opportunity of 
delivering a political lecture. His address to King ALFonso 
was undoubtedly accordant with his instructions, which were 
— from the common forms left by Lord Pa tmerston 
in Downing Street. It may indeed be said in apology that 
Azronso himself on his first accession was profuse of con- 
stitutional promises ; and perhaps it may be not discourte- 
ous to assume that a King means what he says. At the 
reception of the English Minister the Kine, either by 
chance or by design, took no notice of the edifying coun- 
sels which Mr. Layarp had been instructed to offer. If he 
only intended to signify that England has no concern with 
Spanish institutions, he was perfectly in the right. 
American Presidents and Secretaries of State have often 
caused a smile by the eagerness with which they acknow- 
ledge ephemeral Republics. It is unnecessary for England 


ostentatiously to proclaim a preference for constitutional 
freedom. 

There is much reason to doubt whether King AL¥ronso and 
his advisers adhere to any constitutional resolutions which 
they may have formed. On the Continent, and especially 
in Spain, liberal policy is not identical with devotion to 
Parliamentary government. There may be sufficient reasons 
for delay in convoking the Cortes ; and it is chiefly from the 
measures and the language of the Ministers that a judg- 
ment is formed of their disposition and purposes. It is un- 
fortunate that the disputes on denominational education 
which are familiar to Englishmen involve in other 
countries a far profounder division of opinion. The Roman 
Catholic Church has contrived to make itself a principal in 
all political controversies. In Germany, in Italy, and to a 
great extent in France, its claims have been over-ruled ; 
but in Spain there appears to be for the moment a suc- 
cessful clerical reaction. The Republicans, among many 
other follies, displayed excessive animosity against the 
priests, who in their turn attribute to want of orthodoxy all 
the disorders which have arisen from many complicated 
causes. The Government has lately issued to all scholastic 
authorities instructions which imply that the priesthood has 
obtained atemporary victory. Teachersin schoolsand colleges 
are exhorted to take care that nothing is said or done incon- 
sistent with the Catholic faith; or, in other words, that 
they are in all things to obey the directions of the clergy. 
It is certain that the religious zeal of the Kine or of those 
who act in his name will not be satisfied with giving the 
Church exclusive control over education. It is already 
said that permission to open a building for Protestant 
worship has been refused to English applicants ; and there 
can be little doubt that the schisms which have been 
tolerated of late years will be discouraged or suppressed. 
The existence of Protestantism in the uncongenial climate 
of Spain is itself a proof of the antipathy produced among 
intelligent persons by the bigotry of the priesthood. The 
whole number of dissidents is probably not large, for Con- 
tinental opponents of the dominant faith follow the teaching 
rather of Vortaire than of Luruer ; but the Catholic clergy 
appear not wholly to have succeeded in their efforts to de- 
stroy religion except in theform of Popery. If the Protestant 
communities are deprived of their freedom of worship, it 
will be certain that the Government intends to restore all 
the institutions and practices which discredited the reign 
of IsaveLta. In that case the Republicans may once more 
have a chance even in the present generation. 


The discussion on military affairs which the Krvye is 
supposed to have held with Serrano can scarcely have been 
satisfactory or reassuring. Some months have now elapsed 
since the MarsHaL, then at the head of the Government, 
left Madrid to assume the command in the North; and the 
relative position of the contending parties has not in the 
interval been materially altered. The combined attack on 
the Carlist positions which was made soon after the ac- 
cession of the King, ended with the relief of Pampeluna; 
and it now seems probable that no further movement will 
be made until the army is largely recruited. If Serrano 
expected to win over the Carlist generals, or if the sup- 
porters of ALronso meditated negotiation with the Pre- 
tender himself, the hope has been disappointed. It is not 
even certain which party enjoys the preference of the Pope, 
who still exercises in Spain a political influence which is in 
other countries not openly acknowledged. Between two 
devoted adherents of the Church it might be difficult for 
impartial politicians to make a choice, if it were not 
evident that the civil war can only end with the 
success of the stronger party. By far the greater 
part of the Spanish nation acquiesces in the govern- 
ment of Don ALronso, and will have nothing to do with 
Don Cantos. The old political parties of Progressists, 
Moderates, and Republicans, if they have no especial 
attachment to the Krxe who lately called himself Consti- 
tutional, may reasonably hope at some future time to re- 
sume their authority under the Government which is esta- 
blished at Madrid. The position of the young Kuve is 
perhaps rendered less insecure by the continuance of the 
civil war, which creates a lull in political agitation. He 
can only be displaced by some new military revolution, 
and the chiefs of the army have no alternative for 
the Government which they have themselves established. 
None among them, with the exception of Morioyes, who 
has been removed from his command, possess any consider- 
able military reputation. It is said that Marshal Concita 
will, on his arrival from Cuba, be appointed to the chief 
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command of the army. His rank and seniority, and the 
memory of his brother, may perhaps produce an impression 
in his favour; but the task of driving the Carlists out of 
their fastnesses seems to be too difficult for Spanish 
generals. Twenty years ago it could scarcely have been 
expected that Spaniards in the present day would look 
back with regret to the happy times when the public 
peace was only disturbed by occasional military muti- 
nies, 


BISHOPS AND MORE BISHOPS. 


HE Bishop season is setting in this year at the usual 
time. It was heralded in 1874 by the appearance on 
March to of an odd article in the Times, which preluded 
the coming storm. March 8, 1875, is the date of an 
encyclical of the united Anglican Episcopate, wanting two 
members, which takes stock of the twelvemonth’s dis- 
turbance. There is no reason to question the good in- 
tentions of its authors, but we have very grave doubts 
about the wisdom of their proceeding. They are all 
of them men who ought by this time to have learned 
the futility of writing round about a subject when they 
may be called on to act within it. As it is, the docu- 
ment is bursting with exhortations to obedience, while it is 
absolutely deficient in plain directions upon the points 
at which that obedience is likely to be tried. The 
practical upshot is that the Bishops pose themselves as 
autocrats, and this is about the most unfortunate at- 
titude which they could assume at a critical period. 
Ecclesiastical, like civil, loyalty is a constitutional duty ; 
and now that the clerical Parliament is discussing 
the very matters in dispute, no clergyman who re- 
spects himself or the institution of which he is an 
officer can forestall its decisions and place his fealty at the 
disposal of a self-constituted caucus of his superiors, who 
are in their station as much bound by law as lhe himself. 
The Bishops accordingly exhibit themselves as demanding 
powers which they are unable to compass, while they very 
unfairly inflate the suspicion of lawlessness and insubordi- 
nation against the men for whose protection they exist. 
The Bishop of Satispury puts the case very well in a letter 
to his Archdeacons, explaining theabsence of his signature :— 
“Nothing, I thought, was more to be deprecated than 
‘* any unnecessary revival of complaints already sufficiently 
“ urged, and any enumeration of acts of disobedience and 
*‘ the like already amply provided for by the Act of Par- 
“ liament which is to come into operation on the rst of 
“ July.” In fact, the superior officers of the Church of 
England deal with their subordinates in a manner wholly 
unknown to any other organized department. Let the 
clergy be as tiresome and insubordinate as even the Arch- 
bishop of York or the Bishop of Durnam would have us 
believe, still there is no reason why they should be terrorized 
into compliance by appeals to some external influence which 
is known to be as indifferent, if not hostile, to Bishop as it 
is to parson. The Lorp CuancetLor may be considerably 
vexed with a large portion of the Bar for its action on the 
Appellate Jurisdiction, but we do not expect that he will 
confide his complaints to the Englishman, nor is it probable 
that the Nation or the Beehive will be the chosen recipient 
of any grievance which the Commanper-1N-Cuier may have 
against any clique of regimental officers. It is idle to say 
that the Pastoral is addressed to the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England. It may profess to be so addressed ; but 
in reality it is simply a letter to the newspapers, and it only 
differs from common letters in being cast in a form which 
ensures its insertion in every journal. It has been composed 
to elicit leading articles, and the leading articles have been 
elicited. In short, while it professes to be an effusion of 
paternal solicitude, it is really an attempt on the part of 
the chiefs of a recognized corporation to overawe the 
inferior members of their own institution by bringing 
down upon them the outside influence of miscellaneous by- 
standers. 


The paper leads off with a jubilant, and no doubt truthful, 
picture of churches built, restored, and endowed in forty 
years, new parishes, vast sums of money voluntarily con- 
tributed for religious education, fifty new sees showing 
the amplitude of Church extension in the colonies—* the 
“* great increase in the number of persons of all classes who, 
“ by prayers and labour spent on the work of converting 
“ souls to Christ, all bear witness to the zeal and earnest- 
“ aess of the clergy and laity of the English Church, an 


“ earnestness and zeal which we rejoice to know is by no 
“means confined to any section or party.” A little 
further on, a well-managed surprise awaits the student 
of this remarkable document, for all these happy inci- 
dents sum up in “the interruption of the sympathy and 
“ mutual confidence which ought to exist between the 
“ clergy and laity,” following, it seems, upon changes in 
the mode of performing divine service which have “‘ engen- 
“dered distrust,” and on “the refusal to obey legitimate 
“ authority.” We can only. very respectfully wonder that 
the patent inconsistency of the two pictures did not strike 
the venerable conclave in reading over that which is pro« 
bably a joint production of several authors. Such inter- 
ruptions may have here and there occurred, but the 
brilliant picture exhibited in the first paragraph proves, 
supposing it to be in any way an approximation to fact, that 
they must be few and far between; otherwise the whole 
statement would be about as intelligible as a Budget speech 
by the Cuancettor of the Excnequer proving that a buoyant 


-surplus indicated an interruption of national prosperity. It 


is clear that the laity could not, and would not, be spending 
money and praying and labouring with ‘ zeal and earnest- 
“ness,” as the Bishops say they are, if their Church 
“ sympathy ” were all the while being * interrupted,” their 
“ apprehensions” “ excited,’ and their “ suspicions ” 
“ aroused.” Above all things, they would not go on sink- 
ing capital in building and endowing churches if the per- 
formances within those churches were not to their liking. 
In answer to this injurious figment, picked up at 


second-hand from the Church Association, we appeal from- 


the Bishops to the Bishop-maker. Mr. Disrarti, meet- 
ing in cooler blood an appeal from that persecuting body 
which had been provoked by his audacious flourish as 
to putting down Ritualism, simply denied the state- 
ment, and the fanatics of the Association have never yet 
dared to contradict him. The Archbishop of York may 
no doubt have reasons satisfactory to himself for patron- 
izing this stale accusation, as he did at the recent meeting 
of the Northern Convocation, but the other Bishops might 
have reached sufficient experience through the troubles of 
last year to have at least avoided again falling into the 
stare. That which so much embittered the feelings of one 
of the principal Church sections was not that the follies and 
excesses of its extreme wing were attributed to the entire 
body. This would have been a comparatively venial act of 
controversial unfairness. The injustice which they resented 
was, that the accusation framed against undescribed 
“ Ritualism” in high quarters was so worded that, while 
all dispassionate observers knew that tle unparalleled 
development of strength and life in the Church during 
the now belauded ‘‘ forty years” was chiefly due to the 
resuscitated High Church party, that party found itself 
exposed to popular obloquy as the weakness and the mis- 
fortune of an Establishment which probably owes its con- 
tinuous existence to that High Church revival. 


The Archbishop of CanTersury appeared to have grasped 
the greatness of the blunder when he took the opportunity 
of his late diocesan Conference to elaborate the defence of 
the “ great historical High Church party.” I he had left 
matters where he placed them on that day, the hopes 
of ecclesiastical peace would have been brighicr than at any 
moment since the inception of the Public Worship Bill. 
We fear now that the Pastoral may blow up the exniring 
embers. Probably its authors intended to protect the 
position of High Churchmen when they talked of ‘more 
“reverent worship in loyal conformity to the rules of 
“the Book of Common Prayer”; but, as unfortunately 
the frigid Vaticanism of their phraseology forbade 
their naming the name, these good intentions are simply 
worthless. The persons whom they may have meant to 
befriend will owe them small gratitude {or a protectorate 
which failed to indicate the objects of its benevolence, while 
the associates of the persecution Society will take the 
compliment to themselves as the exclusive examples of such 
“ Joyal conformity.” The High Churchman will only know 
that the acknowledged shortcomings of parties whose forte 
is certainly not the improvement of worship are slurred 
over in a document which professes to be impartial, while 
the magisterial homily to which he is treated on yielding a 
“willing obedience to the law ef the Church” will very 
generally be read as an indirect command to subordinate 
his knowledge and reason to the inconclusive, and, except as 
against the one man whom it killed, inoperative, PurcHas 
jadgment. The Pastoral does indeed for once descend from 
its cloudy platform of intangible generalize tions to explain 
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that the position to be occupied by the minister during the 
Prayer of Consecration has never been formally declared 
by the Church to have any doctrinal significance. But as 
this was said a good deal better and in more forcible language 
by Lord Carrns, even in the heat of last year’s debates, we 
hardly think it was worth the while of that large gather- 
ing of prelates to wrap up one positive statement in so 
voluminous a padding of ambiguous phrases. 

The Anglican Episcopate renders a cheerful deference to 
Mgr. Capeu’s instructions by being very emphatic on 
the “ multiplication and assiduous circulation ” of “ manuals 
‘“‘ of doctrine and private devotion ” which are character- 
ized as containing matter “ wholly incompatible with the 
“teaching and principles of our Reformed Church.” We 
do not pretend to much familiarity with the vagaries of 
Ritualistic literature, and we have therefore no reason for 
demurring to this statement. But, the more true it may 
be, the more the Bishops convict themselves of meeting the 
scandal in the most unsatisfactory way. Lither they are 
acquainted with the names and contents of the books so’ 
severely condemned or they are not. In the former case, 
they are bound to produce the list and schedule the ob- 
noxious passages ; in the latter, they should have held their 
tongaes. A blank Syllabus can only bring ignorant and 
unreasonable suspicion down upon a whole class of 
literature, much of which cannot fail to be harmless and 
even edifying. 

Upon the whole, while we find nothing in the manifesto 
to show that the conviction which has been ripening that 
the Episcopate (including at all events one Archbishop) 
has had its eyes opened to the blunder of last year need be 
unfounded, it would be as difficult to prove on the face of 
the document that the Bench has come to a wiser mind. 
We therefore regret that it should, at a moment when a 
mistake is a mistake and something more, have spent its 
energies on an essay which will at best be useless, and may 
at worst be mischievous. The Bishops had an additional 
reason for being careful at a moment when Parliament was 
facing, with more prospect of success than at any preceding 
period, more than one scheme for enabling the Episcopate 
to be developed in proportion to the growth of population. 
The abstract need of an enlarged Episcopate has long 
been confessed by all who really desire to see the Church 
strengthened. But the realization of the object was 
hampered by difficulties from without and from within. 
Lord SHarressury’s high-handed obstinacy has long barred 
the door to the obvious source of endowment, which was 
still available at the time when the see of Manchester was 
created, in the episcopal estates now vested in the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission, while more tolerant Churchmen showed 
a reasonable aversion to the institution of an order of 
spiritual satraps. Lord Lyrre.ton’s Bill wisely meets the 
two difficulties, for it contemplates more dioceses, and not 
merely a longer list of Bishops, while it relies for its funds 
on voluntary contributions, and provides for the simul- 
taneous creation of cathedrals and chapters. So the Bil! 
awaits a third reading, only improved by the facilities 
afforded to the actual Bishops for aiding in the payment 
of their new brethren. On Thursday night Mr. Cross capped 
this general measure by the Government proposal to create 
a diocese of St. Albans, including Hertfordshire and 
Essex, and to transfer the responsibility of South London 
from Winchester to a reconstructed area of Rochester, the 
enormous value of one house in St. James’s Square forming 
a sufficient basis for the scheme. One of the Bills, if not 
both, ought to reach the Statute-book during the present 
Session, and the English Episcopate will then have entered 
on a new career. In face of this great opportunity the 
prelucy might well be careful of dissipating its influence 
in sterile allocutions. A Pastoral which was unwise with 
twenty-six names attached to it will not become wiser by 
mustering thirty or forty, while thirty or forty working 
Bishops may reach results which would be impossible to 
a less numerous band of equally laborious men. 


AMERICAN POLITICS. 


4 ie supremacy of the Republican party in the United 
States, after lasting for fourteen years, ended for the 
time on the 4th of March. The Democrats have not for 
the present succeeded to the undivided power which had 
been exercised by their opponents. Although they have a 
large majority in the House of Representatives, they will 
not dispose of two-thirds of the votes; in the Senate they 


are in a minority ; and for two years longer the PRESIDENT 
will, unless he changes his policy, represent the Republican 
party. Judicious Democrats will not regret the restraints 
which will secure them against rash experiments, and 
relieve them from the immediate necessity of framing or 
of announcing a political system. They could not, if they 
would, repeal the Constitutional Amendments of their pre- 
decessors ; and they have the opportunity of showing that 
they are comparatively exempt from faction and corrup- 
tion. For some months there will be an interval in 
legislation, and probably the PrestDENT will confine himself 
to his ordinary administrative duties. According to 
American custom, a Congress only enters on the trans- 
action of business more than a year after it has been 
elected; and for six months its members have waited 
while the outgoing Assembly continued to represent 
an extinct majority. It had been generally thought 
that, after the result of the election, the expiring Congress 
would confine itself to routine business; but the Repub- 
lican managers deemed it expedient to celebrate the defeat 
of their party by a display of unusual activity. At the 
beginning of the short Session Congress ostensibly pro- 
vided for the resumption of cash payments at a distant 
term. As the measure will be nugatory unless it receives 
a supplement of further legislation, the object of its framers 
was either to contrast their own solicitude for the mainte- 
nance of public credit with the possible laxity of their 
successors, or to claim by anticipation the merit of re- 
storing a specie currency. A large section of the party 
had not long since advocated the opposite plan of in- 
creasing the paper circulation; but the Presipent and 
the Secrerary of the Treasury have for some time past 
supported a sounder financial doctrine. The Civil Rights 
Bill was, contrary to expectation, hurried through both 
branches of Congress, apparently for the purpose of 
proving the resolution and consistency of the Republican 
leaders. The unpopularity of the measure is supposed to 
have contributed largely to the success of the Democrats ; 
and it was known that the PresipENT would interpose his 
veto. The Republicans will have placed on record their 
claim to be regarded as the friends of the coloured popula- 
tion ; and, as their Bill will not be brought into operation, 
the proposal will not provoke lasting resentment. 


The decline in the revenue which has been caused by 
the late stagnation of trade enabled the Republican majority 
once more to affirm by a vote the policy of Protection. It 
was necessary to provide some additional source of income, 
and it is perhaps not surprising that the House should have 
revived duties to the amount of ten per cent. on the value 
on foreign manufactured articles. The tariff had been to 
that extent reduced two or three years ago, and the manu- 
facturers welcomed the opportunity of obtaining additional 
protection under the pretext of fiscal necessity. The oppo- 
sition of the Democrats to the Bill was undecided and in- 
effective. Instead of boldly advocating freedom of trade, 
their spokesmen talked vaguely of the possibility of re- 
storing an equilibrium by diminution of expenditure, and 
they objected as strongly to an increase of the revenue 
duties on tea and coffee as to the restoration of the ten 
per cent. charge on manufactures. The Democrats have in 
general, especially during their close alliance with the 
South, inclined to a rational tariff; but of late they 
have wavered in deference to the special interests of some 
of the constituencies, and none of their leaders are known 
to have pledged themselves definitely to the cause of Free- 
trade. ‘lhe ablest economists in the United States stand 
aloof from party, and consequently they only exercise an in- 
direct influence on legislation. Some of the new represen- 
tatives and Senators are themselves affected by the most 
obsolete prejudices. The ex-President, Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON, 
who has just been appointed Senator by the Legislature of 
Tennessee, recommended during his term of office open 
repudiation of the National Debt. Unless the special 
interests of his own State are obviously opposed to protec- 
tive duties, it is scarcely probable that Mr. ANprew JoHNSON 
will be a supporter of Free-trade. Itis not a little remark- 
able that the party which has lately succeeded to power 
includes no celebrated name. Mr. Kart Scuurz, the ablest 
and most enlightened member of the Senate, has lost his 
seat, probably because as a Liberal Republican he was not 
heartily favoured by either party. In the United States 
it is not considered necessary either in the Senate 
or in the House that there should be acknow- 
ledged leaders, nor are the most active members of 
the majority candidates, as in England, for office; but in 
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all numerous assemblies energy and ability must exercise 
natural influence, and it is singular that a large party 
should scarcely contain a single conspicuous member. 
Some of the more violent Republicans promoted an ex- 
travagant measure which would have enabled the PRESIDENT 
and his successors to suspend the Habeas Corpus at their 
discretion. Even if the existence of such a prerogative 
were consistent with the spirit and letter of the American 
Constitution, General Grant has ceased to command the 
confidence which might formerly have been reposed in his 
judgment and moderation. In the first instance he ap- 
proved of General Suertpan’s extravagant demand for 
powers to exercise martial law in Louisiana, although 
afterwards, under pressure from the sounder portion of his 
Cabinet, he declined in his Message to Congress responsi- 
bility for the acts of his lieutenant. The most definite 
rebuke which has been inflicted on the policy of the 
PRESIDENT consists in the refusal of the Senate to admit 
the Senator appointed by the usurping Legislature. 
While the Presipeyr has always affirmed the legal 
right of Ketioce and of the Assembly which held 
power by the same title, the Senate before iis ad- 
journment laid on the table a Resolution for admit- 
ting Pincupeck to a seat. The unfitness of the man 
himself would have constituted no valid objection to his 
taking his seat, but the validity of his appointment depends 
on the authority of tke Legislature, which again is 
identified in title with Ketiocc. As the Republicans 
have a large majority in the Senate, and as they will 
continue for the present to control it, the rejection of 
PrvcuBEcK almost amounts to a censure on the PResIDENT’s 
policy. A Committee of Congress which was sent to make 
inquiries into the condition of Louisiana has reported, 
apparently by way of compromise, that the Board of 
Elections had not been guilty of partiality or corruption, 
but that the Conservatives had a lawful majority in the 
House. They further state that the coloured electors who 
were said to have been intimidated have voted in larger 
numbers than before; and that any intimidation which 
may have been practised was on the other side. It would 
therefore seem that General pe TrosrianD forcibly expelled 
members who were lawfully elected, though it is true 
that the claim of a military officer to decide a disputed 
election can scarcely be rendered more monstrous by the 
accident of his having formed an erroneous judgment. 


If the Democratic party uses its victory with judgment 
and moderation there is no reason why it should not retain 
power for along period. The wavering or neutral part 
of the community, consisting chiefly of the most intelli- 
gent and respectable class, intervened at the last election 
rather as a protest against Republican misconduct than 
through any definite predilection for the Democrats. The 
majority had been discredited by an extraordinary succes- 
sion of pecuniary scandals; and the Civil Rights Bill and 
the Presipent’s Southern policy produced just and general 
irritation. The advocates of a more rational tariff may 
perhaps feel little confidence in the Democrats, but they 
had nothing to hope from the Republicans. There can be 
little doubt that after an interval the composition of the 
Senate will be altered in favour of the party which has a 
majority in the House. The Southern States, which have 
but lately recovered their freedom of political action, will 
almost without exception return Democratic Senators, as 
in the days before the war. There is happily no longer a 
system of slavery to maintain, but the supremacy of the 
white population, now that it has been resumed, 
will not be willingly surrendered. Next year will 
witness a general trial of strength between contending 
ee in the election of a President. General Grant’s 

ope of a third term of office, after inflicting great damage 
on his party, must by this time have been renounced; and 
no candidate has hitherto been named on either side to 
supply his place. In former times the Presidential contest 
commenced in the middle of a term of office, but now both 
Democrats and Republicans prudently hesitate to pledge 
themselves to candidates whose personal pretensions would 
add nothing to the strength of their respective parties. It 
is certain that no military candidate will have a chance 
after the partial failure of General Grant, and after the 
audacious disregard for law and justice displayed by 
General SHERIDAN. Bur er is fortunately out of the ques- 
tion, having even been excluded from the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; and, with the exception of Mr. Scuurz, who is 
also thrust aside from public life, no orator or eminent 
politician is forthcoming. Even Mr. GreeLey was uni- 


versally known, although in his case notoriety was not an 
advantage. Until the beginning of the contest, twelve 
months hence, American politics will probably be tranquil 
and dull. 


OXFORD COMMEMORATION. 


ie old days the Commemoration at Oxford was an occa- 
sion for a little harmless parade, some innocent amuse- 
ment, and much gentle gaiety. There is no place in the 
world which in its way is so pretty as Oxford in early 
summer. From time immemorial Oxford has been fond of 
hospitality. It has large revenues, and likes to spend a 
reasonable portion of them in eating and drinking. 
Colleges were pleased to show off their fine old halls and 
their accumulations of plate. The city shone forth for a 
brief season as a home, unique in its charms, of the ancient 
and the new, the old and the young. The central gather- 
ing was always the assemblage in the Theatre, where prize 
poems and essays were recited, degrees were conferred on 
strangers more or less illustrious, and undergraduates in- 
dulged in a vein of mild sportiveness, and revelled in the 
opportunity of forcing the folly of their boyish likes 
and dislikes on a laughing public. There was a 
sort of family air about the whole proceeding; and 
mothers and sisters came to see, with natural delight 
and curiosity, how their sons and brothers were lodged 
and amused. A few meals in college, a round of 
sight-seeing, a picnic or two, and perhaps a dance, formed 
the sum of the entertainment. But the age of golden sim- 
plicity gradually faded away. The change which has come 
over almost everything else in England stole over Oxford 
Commemoration. It became something grand, gorgeous, 
noisy, and expensive. It had that terribly national cha- 
racter stamped on it which has impressed on the boat-race 


the mark of a wonderful public event. Everything had to . 


be done in a new and sublime way. Grand balls, grand 
dresses, grand feasts, were made matters of course. A 
youth who was too modest or too economical to send a 
shower of guinea tickets to all the ladies he could think of 
as likely to accept them felt himself degraded in the scale 
of being. To be duly princely was the prime thought of 
those who had accepted the task of showing what Oxford 
could do if it liked. Nor was this all. These fine young 
bloods who were doing the honours of Oxford to the world 
were not inclined to see any part of what they con- 
sidered their own special festival remain out of their 
grasp. They must modernize the proceedings at the 
Theatre as they were modernizing everything else. The 
gathering had been meant in some way for old serious 
people ; dons were great persons at it; there was a notion 
that a seat of learning was conferring an honour on 
strangers by giving a degree. The industry and skill of 
reading men were supposed to be stimulated and rewarded 
by the publicity of the recitations. The preliminary merri- 
ment of undergraduates was treated as a pardonable mode 
of relieving the dulness of waiting till the Vice-Chancellor 
appeared. All this seemed intolerably upside down to the 
new school. The Theatre was to be made to belong to 
them. They were entitled, they thought, to shape the 
gathering to its true uses, and rescue it from its perverted 
association with gravity, learning, and decorum. It was to 
be made a mere occasion of giving fun, coarse fun, but still 
such fun as they relished, to boys. They conceived that 
the only use of the proceedings was to interrupt 
them; the only good of going to the Theatre was 
to show their noble contempt for the University 
authorities; and the only satisfactory, creditable, and 
spirited thing they could do was to yell, hiss, and 


hoot without intermission until they had conquered 


their enemies the dons, and had shown their tutors 
and the ladies whom they were running into debt to enter- 
tain, and their distant parents and the British public 
generally, what fine-spirited, gallant, and invincible young 
gentlemen they were. 

At last the patience of the University authorities has 
been exhausted. Unnatural as it may appear to under- 
graduates, the dons are really masters of the situation. 
They cannot control Commemoration, but they can abolish 
it. They can send all these graceful and lavish rioters 
to their homes. They can wait till the undergraduates 
are gone, and then hold the gathering in a small build- 
ing. This is what they have decided to do. Oxford will 
now imitate Cambridge, where Commemoration, in the 
Oxford sense, has been long unknown. When they have 
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done what they call their work, the holidays of the 
young men will begin, and they will go home. A blow 
is also to be struck at youthful extravagance, and balls 
are to be discouraged. The gravity of the University 
has asserted itself, and Oxford has gently reminded 
the world that it still considers itself a place of sobriety 
and learning. The decision at which the authorities have 
arrived is one which many of those who have come to 
it will regret, for their memories will carry them back to 
the days when Commemoration was as harmless as it was 
pleasant. But it is a wise decision and an inevitable one 
if the University is to retain its self-respect. The evil to 
be contended against is really one of a very serious cha- 
racter. The enormous wealth of England and the terrible 
publicity of modern life have told on the Universities as 
on everything else. Every one wants an excuse for spend- 
ing money and for making a fuss. No one who is not 
practically acquainted with the subject can conceive the 
difficulties with which those engaged in conducting educa- 
tion have to contend when the atmosphere of society 
generally is that of turbulent wealth. There are so very 
many rich, well-meaning, stupid lads in England, and 
where are they to go except to a University ? 
They are now in a great measure shut out of the army 
by competitive examination, and the Civil Service is almost 
closed to them. Witha very moderate amount of knowledge 
they can enter a University, and with very little more 
knowledge they can take adegree. It is a gentlemanly 
thing todo. ‘They are at least kept away from home half 
the year. They can concentrate their attention on out-of- 
door amusements. They can lead a very agreeable life 
until they are old enough to come into the world ; and so 
they flock to the Universities, and the Universities have to 
do the best they can with them. 

There they are, and some existence must be pro- 
vided for them; and it would be a great national loss if 
the Universities did not open their arms to them. But 
how is the sober business of the place to be conducted with 
such unpromising material to work on? It is quite idle 
to think that in a country like England, so rich, so 
revelling in its wealth, so little penetrated with the en- 
thusiasm of education, the mass of students will be reading 
men. All that can be done is to curb their native inso- 
lence, to clip the wings of their extravagance, to make them 
work as much as their untutored minds will bear. The 
aims of Oxford tutors have not degenerated. There 
is a very general desire to do what is right for 
young men, to uphold learning, to enforce respect, to make 
young men feel that goodness really means something, and 
that virtue is a jewel above price. There is a very con- 
siderable amount of intellectual activity in the place. The 
numbers of those who read for honours has very largely in- 
creased in recent years. Therequirements of modern times 
have been met by en ample expansion of the field of study. 
There is even perhaps too much forcing, and those of an 
older generation cannot help feeling, as to the younger pro- 
ducts of Oxford, that they know everything and realize 
little. But the special means taken at Oxford to combat 
the dangerous influences of the rampant wealth and 
feverish pleasure-seeking of the age is one which, if fertile 
in some good results, is attended with many drawbacks. 
Colleges are made exclusively of one type. The reading 
men are in this college, the poor men clinging to the 
old ways of piety are in another, the athletic men are 
inathird. Each separate class or section gets what it 
seeks provided for it. But the wholesome mixture 
of characters, the influences of one set on another, the 
correction of exclusive ideas, naturally fade away. The 
father of a stupid boy, however awake he may be to 
the consequences of allowing his son to mix only with the 
idle, the thoughtless, and the extravagant, finds the doors 
of the best collezes shut on his unhappy offspring. The 
mania for competitive examination has decided that his 
son shall not be allowed to read. It is not surprising that 
one consequence of this forced aggregation of young men 
all of one type should have shown itself in the disgraceful 
scenes which have made the discontinuance of Commemo- 
ration necessary. The day will come, it may be hoped, 
when Commemoration and its legitimate pleasures can be 
safely revived. It was too good a thing to be wiped 
for ever out of existence. But the revival of Commemo- 
ration cannot be wished for until Oxford has done more, 
and done it more wisely, to combat the adverse influences 
to which, as a seat of learning and piety, it is exposed. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


ge first impression which the new Public Health Bill 
will convey to the spectator—it is so exceedingly 
lengthy that it would be unsafe to assume that he will also 
be the reader—will be one of surprise. Does it really need 
all this expenditure of paper and print to maintain the 
community in a state of decent physical health? It is 
a gain, it is true, to have all the provisions necessary for 
this purpose brought together within a single Act of Par. 
liament, but might not the result have been a little less like 
many single Acts of Parliament rolled into one? These 
inquiries are not made in any carping spirit. Consolida- 
tion is something to be thankful for, and, bad as the 156 
pages and the 333 clauses of the new Bill are, they are 
better than the same number of clauses scattered over 
some seven-and-twenty volumes of the Statute Book. 
There is reason to fear, however, that the notion that 
the public health laws are a labyrinth to which none 
but experts can hope to possess the clue will hardly be 
dispelled by the simplifications introduced into them by 
Mr. Sciater Boorn. The layman who wants a nuisance 
abated or a sluggish sanitary authority pricked into 
activity will hardly be more enlightened as_ to 
the possibility of attaining either object than in the 
pre-consolidation period. The two points of sanitary 
law which it is most essential to know are what the 
sanitary authorities are bound to do, and what they may 
do. Probably very few persons have any clear under- 
standing where the duties of a sanitary authority end, or 
where its powers begin. They know that an energetic 
authority can do a great deal, and that a lazy one usually 
succeeds in doing very little. But upon the really im- 
portant question how far the lazy authority can be com- 
pelled to take example by the energetic one, and by what 
means such compulsion as is applicable can be brought 
to bear, they are absolutely ignorant. A model Public 
Health Act would begin by stating that a rural sanitary 
authority is bound to do such and such things, and an 
urban sanitary authority such and such other things. It 
should then go on to provide machinery by which a 
sanitary authority making default in any of these duties 
can be made to do them, or to pay the cost of their 
being done by some one else. These would be clauses 
of universal interest to every one, because every one 
lives within the jurisdiction of some one sanitary authority, 
and is or ought to be concerned to know what advantages 
accrue to him from this circumstance. After the duties and 
the modes of enforcing them had thus been enumerated, 
the next thing would be to declare that rural sanitary autho- 
rities are empowered to do such and such things if they 
think fit,and urban sanitary authorities such and such other 
things. By this means, every reader of the Act would know 
that, if the sanitary authority of his district neglected a 
duty, his remedy lay in an appeal to the superior authority, 
while, if it merely omitted to do something which was left to 
its discretion to do or leave undone, his only remedy lay in 
bringing the members round to his views, or replacing 
them at the next election by others who did not need to be 
brought round. It may be imagined perhaps that the 
roth and 11th Clauses of the new Bill do in fact 
supply what is here suggested. Certainly they are headed 
in the table of contents, “ Powers and Duties of Urban 
** Authorities,” and ‘‘ Powers and Duties of Rural Authori- 
“ ties,” and we can fancy a perplexed inquirer turning to 
them with a feeling of expectant relief. If so the feeling 
will not be lasting. All that the roth Clause will tell him 
is that “in addition to all the powers, rights, duties, capa- 
“cities, liabilities, and obligations exerciseable by, or attach- 
“ing to an urban authority under this Act,” every urban 
authority shall exercise all the powers and duties 
vested in any local authority under the Bukehouse Regula- 
tion Act, the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 
the Bath and Wash-houses Act, and the Labouring Classes’ 
Lodging-houses Acts. The only comfort theretore to be 


the 333 clauses of the principal Act, there may be some pro- 
vision applicable to the inquirer’s case contained in one or 
other of these additional Acts. 


There is another fault of our sanitary legislation which, 
though it has always existed, becomes more apparent now 
that the law on the subject is to be consolidated. ‘“ This 
“ Act,” says the 2nd Clause of the Bill, “ shall not ex- 
“tend ... . tothe metropolis.” The whole of England 
outside of London is to be subject to one law, while 


‘derived from this reference is the knowledge that, besides . 
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London itself is to be subject to another. This conclusion 
does not touch any of the questions relating to the muni- 
cipal government of London. The metropolitan sanitary 
authorities might exercise all the powers which they now 
possess, or with which it might be thought expedient to 
invest them, without the maintenance of this almost 
ludicrous distinction. It would only be necessary in the 
clause which says that, “for the purposes of this Act, 
“England shall consist of districts, to be called respec- 
“tively urban sanitary districts and rural sanitary dis- 
“ tricts,” to insert the words metropolitan sanitary dis- 
tricts before the word urban, and in other clauses to 
enumerate the special duties or powers, if there 
are any, which belong to the sanitary authorities of London 
as distinct from the sanitary authorities of urban districts 
generally. This separation between London and the 
rest of the country is more than a mere fault of symmetry. 
It means that the benefit of this measure of consolidation 
is to be withheld from the largest population in the king- 
dom. The Acts of Parliament by which sanitary matters 
are regulated in London are to remain in their present 
state of confusion. The law as it affects the public health 
in Liverpool or Bristol or Leeds is to be brouglit, however 
imperfectly, within the four corners of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. But the law as it affects the public health in a 
city as big again as Liverpool, Bristol, and Leeds put 
together, is still to be picked out from the legislation of 
the last quarter of a century. There is a still more serious 
disadvantage attendant upon this state of affairs. The 
central authority in sanitary matters throughout the 
country is the Local Government Board. But the Local 
Government Board is a creation of later date than the Acts 
which regulate the public health in London, and conse- 
quently the central sanitary authority for London is still the 
Home Secretary. This is the explanation of the apparent 
absurdity of the answers occasionally made by the Persi- 
pext of the Loca, Government Boarp to deputations on 
sanitary reform, Whenever anything is said that can by 
possibility refer to London, the Minister has to remind the 
speaker that the question does not come within his cog- 
nizance. It may be objected that the Home Office is a 
department of greater dignity than the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and consequently that Londoners gain rather 
than lose by having their health looked after in the last 
resort by so magnificent a person as a Sccretary of State. 
But what is really of moment in this case is not the 
dignity of the Court of Appeal so much as its efficiency, 
and, as a matter of fact, the powers now vested in the 
President of the Local Government Board were taken 
from the Home Secretary only a few years since, because 
it was thought that they would be more effective if they 
were given to other hands. If the Home Office was not a 
good central sanitary authority for the whole of Eng- 
land, still less can it be a good central authority for a 
single city. It cannot have the experience or the tradi- 
tions which grow up in an office in which half the 
work done relates to sanitary questions. The Home 
Secretary will naturally be shy of interfering about drains 
or nuisances, from the mere fact that these are not 
the subjects with which he is ordinarily concerned. What 
is a matter of course to the Presipenr of the Loca 
Government Boarp is to him something strange and difli- 
cult. The present separation is no more rational than a 
similar separation would be in matters of education. If 
the School Board of London were placed under the Board 
of Trade instead of under the Education Department, the 
arrangement would be in all respects as defensible as that 
which places the sanitary authorities of London under a 
department which has to do with police and justice 
instead of under the department whieh is specially 
charged with the supervision of public health. Want of 
system in construction, and the total omission of London, 
are serious faults in a Bill which professes to consolidate 
and amend “the Acts relating to Public Health in Eng- 
“ land.” 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


HE death of Sir Arthur Helps has caused just and general 
regret. Throughout his life he had been jndicions and fortu- 
nate in the selection of friends, and neither in his official position nor 
in private intercourse was he known to have an enemy. It is under- 
stood that he enjoyed a large share of the Queen’s favour and con- 
fidence, though he was probably not consulted on political questions. 
His own interest in public affairs was almost exclusively confined 


| 
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to topics which are not the subject of party contention. The 
sanitary administration in which as Clerk of the Privy Council 
he had some share, and projects of social improvement, possessed for 
him more attraction than the more exciting matters which occupy 
the attention of politicians. It would in any case have been his 
duty to be neutral, and his temper and habits of thought made 
impartiality easy and pleasant. The only constitutional changes 
which he desired were suggested by his pardonable preference for 
his own occupation in life. In common with many other intelli- 
gent members of thé Civil Service, he failed to appreciate the 
merits of Parliamentary government and legislation; and he would 
willingly have trausferred the functions of Ministers who were 
also party leaders to experts who might concentrate all their 
faculties on the systematic transaction of business. He had a 
profound belief in the etflicacy of organization, though his expla- 
nations ef the meaning of the term were sometimes vague and 
unsatisfactory. He held that ina more perfect state of society 
benevolent philosophers would rule docile communities without 
any contamination of interested motives. How the philosophers 
were to be found, or to obtain recognition and obedience, were 
questions which would probably have seemed to him material, if 
there had been any chance of accomplishing his object. Projectors 
of new machinery take the motive power for granted. To less san- 
guine theorists it seems that the force which is indispensable to 
government must come either from below by popular impulse, or from 
the will of a despot. ‘There is reason to believe that Sir Arthur 
Helps discharged the duties of his office with ability and assiduity ; 
and his opportunities of studying the character of the statesmen 
with whom he was brought in contact were carefully used. Of all 
the Ministers under whom he had served, he spoke with the 
warmest admiration of Lord Palmerston, and especially of his tact, 
his coarage, and his indefatigable industry. He came into office 
after the death of Sir Robert Peel, who would have approximated 
more nearly to his ideal type of a Minister; but he may probably 
have found his conception of a beneficent statesman realized 
when he became acquainted with the Prince Consort. In all the 
external circunistances which are proper for public notice, Sir 
Arthur Ielps’s life may be esteemed happy and successful. Soon 
after leaving the University of Cambridge, where he made many 
acquaintances of value, he became Private Secretary to Mr. Spring 
Rice, and afterwards to Lord Morpeth, who was then the Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Both his chiefs were men 
of unusually kind and cordial nature, and both encouraged his 
characteristic inclination to convert official relations into friend- 
ship. 

iis next official experience was acquired on a Commission 
for the settlement of certain Danish claims which dated from the 
siege of Copenhagen. With this trifling exception he was exclu- 
sively occupied with literary pursuits until his appointment about 
twenty years ago to the office of Clerk of the Council. The selec- 
tion was due to the recommendation of an early friend, who could 
not have combined more thoroughly recognition of personal claims 
with regard for the public interest, Sir Arthur Helps liked 
both the form and the substance of official duty, and he had no 
difiiculty in making himself personally acceptable to those with 
whom he had to transact business. Neither pushing nor ambitious 
in manner, he was observant of character, ready and eager to re- 
ceive instruction, and utterly devoid of shyness. If he liked an 
equal or superior, he took no pains to disguise his preference ; 
and it was evident that his object in cultivating the regard 
of others ended with itself, and that it was not prompted 
by any desire for material advantage. A low voice, and a 
somewhat quaint and formal demeanour, accorded well with 
a thoughtful if not profound style in conversation, and with 
a grave playfulness which might almost pass for humour ; 
but on the whole he had rather the air of a student 
than of a teacher. The dogmatic and proselytizing part of his 
character was reserved for his books. In general society he never 
argued or declaimed. He had not even in youth the physical 
force or the animal spirits which predispose novices to oral con- 
troversy. In mature years all wise men abstain from direct efforts 
to instruct or to convince by means of conversation. Sometimes 
a sententious phrase recalled the numerous aphorisms of his. 
writings; but he never affected to be, in earnest or in jest, a 
brilliant talker. It cost him no effort to be, as became his con- 
fidential position, habitually discreet. He may probably have 
been in the secret of many personal difficulties, and of occasionak 
displays of wealmess and caprice; but he never betrayed his 
knowledge of anything more private than an Order in Council on 
the cattle plague. 

As an author, Sir Arthur Helps cultivated with unequal success 
two or three distinct forms of literary activity. He wrote one or 
two forgotten dramas of little merit, and several novels, which 


had the defects of imperfect construction and of a didactic 


' purpose which is fatal to art. In Casimir Maremma he sought 


to recommend a favourite doctrine, namely, the advantages of 
organize colonization. .His hero necessarily embodied in a more 
practical form his own aspirations; and it was easy to endow a 


| fictitious character with powers of influence and command. A 


stronger imagination would have required a more complete de- 
monstration of the possibility of combined colonial enterprise. 
There ave, unfortunately, no unoccupied countries fit for the 
settlement of Luropeans; or, if vacant spaces are to be discovered 
in the more temperate regions of South America, colonists would 
find themselves at the same time independent of their leaders, and 
subject to the sovereignty or interference of some semi-barbarous 
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ound it necessary to diversify his incredible narrative with the 
comments of the well-known Firvends in Council converted for the 
time into a critical chorus. His latest story, which was illustrative 
of Russian history in the eighteenth century, had no definite object. 
The moral deduced from incessant palace revolutions, followed by 
the exile of the defeated faction to Siberia, scarcely admits of 
general application, The art of writing historical novels perished 
with Scott, whose audacious anachronisms and sacrifices of external 
probability to consistent dramatic impersonation would scarcely be 
tolerated by modern accuracy and minuteness. In history, as in 
fiction, Sir Arthur Helps suffered under the self-imposed incum- 
brance of a moral purpose. He was deeply impressed with the 
horrors of slavery; and he traced its origin and progress in modern 
times with assiduous and sagacious industry. His failure to attain 
wide or permanent popularity as an historian probably resulted from 
the moral earnestness which employed itself chiefiy in the expo- 
sure of an obnoxious institution. Nations and men, and not a 
special department of their activity, are the proper subjects of 
history. ‘The history of commerce, of manners, of religion, or of 
any separate political function, may belong to moralists, to econo- 
mists, or to divines, but not to historians. Sectarian biographers 
who delight to record little changes of opinion or of doctrine only 
caricature the inherent defect of argumentative and didactic his- 
tories. In some of his works on Spanish America Sir Arthur 
Helps exhibited from time to time a power of narration which 
might have enabled him to achieve higher success if he had not 
entangled himself with irrelevant considerations of benevolence 
and utility. His account of the siege of Mexico is not unequal 
to the corresponding passages in Robertson and Prescott, although 
his sympathy with one of the most extraordinary instances of 
human heroism was, through his hatred of war, comparatively 
imperfect. His love of method, and his regard for the convenience 
of readers, were pleasantly exhibited in the care with which he re- 


produced explanatory maps again and again, as often as_ 


passages which required illustration were repeated. It is not too 
much to say that other authors and all publishers delight in 
causing the greatest possible trouble to all who have occasion to 
open maps, which it is generally difficult to open without tearing, 
or to refold. Asa general rule the names of places given in the 


text are omitted in the plans, or perhaps they are differently | 


spelt. Sir Arthur Helps was aware that the person who saves 
others trouble is to some extent their benefactor. 

The possibility of adding largely to human happiness by petty 
arrangements and minute thoughtfulness is one of the doctrines 


which are most constantly and systematically taught in Sir Arthur | 


Helps’s long series of essays and dialogues. While he attained but 
imperfect success in his other literary experiences, he found in the 
Friends in Council his proper and natural mode of utterance. 
Though he was neither curiously subtle nor profoundly original, 
he had the gift of observing many things; of thinking inde- 
endently, and of expressing his conclusions in clear and graceful 
inglish. His Essays Written in the Intervals of Business soon 
after his first entrance into official life were perhaps suggested by Sir 
Henry Taylor's Statesman, which was published between thirty 
and forty years ago. In the form of essays Sir Arthur Helps 
found it easy to convey the results of early reflection and of an 
experience which was then limited. Some of his youthful worlis 
contain epigrammatic phrases more striking than many of his 
maturer apophthegms. It was probably in a conscious burst 
of playful irritation that he declared that the chief ad- 
vantage of worldly fame was to convince a man’s friends 
that he was not such a fool as they took him for, and to 
silence the voice of domestic malignity. He would probably not 
have denied that in modern times many men are chiefly pro- 
phets in their own country and their own families. Soon after the 
ublication of his first essays, Sir Arthur Helps created the well- 
oon personages whose discussions on social and moral questions 
have amused and instructed one or two generations. Philosophic 
dialogue is almost as old as philosophy itself; and the form is 
preserved, as it was first adopted, on natural grounds of pro- 
priety and convenience. Inspired teachers, with a strong and 


simple message to deliver, have found no need to balance their | 
convictions, or to distribute the expression of their opinions | 


among different interlocutors, In controversy Plato and his 
imitators found the advantage of introducing representatives of the 
doctrines which were to be confuted, as well as of the truths which 
required to be substituted for error. The form of dialogue also 
enables authors who have not quite made up their own minds 
to exhibit impartially the arguments on both sides of the question. 
The dramatic genius of Plato has never been approached by his 
imitators; but Sir Arthur Helps’s “ Friends in Council” are as 
real and credible as the Marcus or the Cassius of Cicero. It is 
unavoidable that there should be a certain sameness in the 
manner and thought of characters which were originally mere 
mouthpieces of different forms of thoyght; but the familiar 
vehicles of Sir Arthur Helps’s opinions gradually acquired sub- 
stance and probability ; and at last their creator probably attributed 
to them a kind of substantive existence. Unlike Socrates and the 
sophists, the persons of the dialogues divide amongst them the de- 
fence or assertion of sound doctrine. Of the two principai characters, 
Milverton probably represents Sir Arthur Helps as he seemed to 
himself, while Ellesmere is what he might have become in other 
circumstances. It was not inconvenient to provide the earnest 


und impetuous philanthropist of the Essays with a sarcastic 


‘Government. In Realmah, where prehistoric chiefs were engaged in | eritie who might, among other functions, divert or anticipate 
hilanthropic reforms of lacustrine communities, Sir Arthur Helps | 


independent censure. The Essays and Dialogues are generally 
designed to promote some philanthropic object; but Sir Arthu 
Helps fortunately possessed a freshness and versatility of thought 
which immediately led to the most various digressions. “His 
last work, on Crowded Dwellings, contains no — suggestions 
for the removal of the evils which he deplores; but on many 
other topics it is highly suggestive, and, like his other dialogues, 
it is eminently readable. If in his last moments Sir Arthur 
Helps had found leisure and inclination to review his life, he 
would perhaps have scarcely wished that his circumstances and 
occupations should have been other than they were. He con- 
scientiously, and yet without artificial strain, made the fullest use 
of the powers with which he was endowed, and, like Wordsworth’s 
Happy Warrior, he may be considered one 

Who in the tasks of real life has wrought 

Upon the plan which pleased his childish thought. 
Those who most cherish his memory will recall it without admix- 
ture of bitterness or disappointment. 


THE LOVE OF NATURE. 


NE of Mr. Mill's last essays calls attention to the ambiguities 
which lurk under our common use of the word “nature.” 
How far do those ambiguities affect the value of one of our good old 
familiar commonplaces? It is generally assumed as a self-evident 
proposition that it is right to prefer nature to art; but if the anti- 
thesis is of doubtful validity, how is it possible to exert any pre- 
ference in the matter? The problem is perfectly stated in the 
familiar passage of Shalkspeare which shows how in him the 
metaphysician is blended with the poet. Perdita says that she 
does not care for “ streak’d gillyflowers,” because she has heard 
that 
There is an art which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating Nature. 


And Polixenes replies, with the most conclusive logic, in the 
speech beginning 
Say, there be ; 
Yet Neture is made no better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean. 


Perdita replies in a truly feminine manner. She does not meet 
Polixenes’s argument; but she judges the question by her own 

rsonal instincts. She says in substance that she would not 
ike to win Florizel’s admiration by painting her cheeks. If Shak- 
speare had been writing a Platonic dialogue instead of a play, 
he could doubtless have provided Polixenes with a reply to this 


, analogy, which again might have led to a very interesting dis- 


cussion. As it is, Polixenes is wise enough to drop his logic, and 


| to allow Perdita to make that most wonderful speech about the 


daffodils and violets which is worth more than many volumes of 
logic-chopping. It would be rash to endeavour to complete the 
dialogue in Shalspeare’s style, and to fancy what Polixenes and 
Perdita might have said to each other if they had been keeping an 
act in the schools instead of talking poetry in a cabbage garden. 
Perhaps Mr. Browning, with his taste for subtle argument in verse, 
might be persuaded to write a vird voce examination scene as a 
pendant to the speculations of Caliban. We decline the task, but 
may venture to carry on the argument for a little after our own 
fashion. 

Polixenes, we imagine, would have pressed Perdita to make her 
distinction a little clearer. Where does art cease, he might have 
said, and nature begin? You object to painting your face—would 
you object to washing it? You don’t think it right to put on a 
dab of rouge; but you would not mind wearing some of the articles 
putfed by the pedlar Autolycus— 

Lawn, as white as driven snow ; 
Cyprus, black as e’er was crow— 


and other feminine paraphernalia. Is there not as much art_in 
arranging a becoming dress as in actually putting a pigment upon 
your face? The only costume which can be said to exhibit no art 
whatever is the costume of Eve in Paradise. To this Perdita 
might perhaps reply that her objection to painting was that it 
implied deception. She would not induce Florizel to admire her 
for a colour which was not really, as he supposed, the sign of 
— health, but an external addition, prejudicial to health. So 
‘ar, love of nature means hatred of lying ; and may be admitted, 
without further inquiry, to be a desirable quality both morally and 
wsthetically. But then, Polixenes might argue, this does not 
apply to your streaked gillyflowers. There is no deception what- 
ever in them. When, according to his own illustration, “we 
marry 2 gentler scion to the wildest stock” the improvement in the 
fruit is real. The gillyflower which has been manipulated by 
the florist hascolours which are just as genuine as the gillyflower in 
its native wilds. And, on the opposite side, you call it unnatural in 
a savage woman to wear a ring through her nose, and therefore 
ugly. Yet certainly, in this case, there is no deception involved. 
The fact is only too true. It is not, then, the deception, but the 
interference of man that you dislike. Yet this will not hold. In 
certain flowers—for we may suppose that Polixenes has read Mr. 
Darwin—the fertilization is effected by the co-operation of bees ; 
in other cases, by the co-operation of men. Why should you 
prefer the work of insects to the work of human beings? If man 
created new matter, there might be something in the prejudice ; 
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but all that man does, or possibly can do, is to take advantage of 
certain natural processes ; and, as he is himself a natural product, 
there is, after all, nothing but nature at the bottom of the most 
complex artificial processes, if only we choose to go far enough 
back. If Perdita replied in answer to this that human nature was 
corrupt, and that consequently there was something offensive 
about all those products in which the conscious operations of man 
entered as a factor in the final result, she would be driven to an 
awkward conclusion. The love of nature in this sense is a purely 
misanthropic sentiment. It must mean the morbid love of a cynic 
for the wilderness as wilderness ; or at least the love of pure bar- 
barism in preference to civilized society. It would compel us to 
retire with Jaques to the forest, or to prefer Caliban, as the true 
child of nature, to the courtier Ferdinand. If Perdita, to avoid 
this conclusion, says that human nature is not entirely corrupt, and 
brings forth good fruits as well as evil, then her distinction fails. 
It is not the antithesis between art and nature of which she has 
been really thinking, but between good and bad art; her criterion 
has broken down, and she must submit to be confuted or amend 
her statement. The gillyflowers are objectionable, not because man 
has been a fellow-worker with “ great creating nature,” but because 
he has produced something grotesque rather than beautiful. If 
he had confined himself to digging his garden and eradicating 
weeds, he would have been in his proper place; when he under- 
took to improve nature by an arbitrary combination, he made a mess 
of his interference. But it is not plain that the process is, strictly 
speaking, more natural in one case than the other. A garden is 
necessarily an artificial product, and yet it may produce the most 
beautiful flowers, as indeed Perdita most eloquently proves. 

Would she, then, be thrown back upon some general theory of 
the beautiful, and admit that nature was not really concerned in 
the matter at all? She would probably feel vaguely that she had 
been aiming at a real distinction, though she had not expressed 
herself with scientific accuracy. There is, she would perhaps say, 
@ certain presumption against the gillyflower founded upon its 
artificial character, though the presumption may be capable of 
being rebutted. Without attempting to draw the line between 
art and nature, she might say that the peculiar colouring of the 
gillyflower depended upon a very special combination of cireum- 
stances. Whether its oddity was produced by the deliberate 
design of an eccentric gardener or by some accidental collocation 
in the woods, the objection would be equally well founded. A wild 
gillyflower represents a certain organization which is the result of 
the continued play of natural forces. The gillyflower species has 
had to fight for its life throughout an indefinite series of ages, and 
has gradually developed a certain constitution which fits it to 
encounter successfully all the various trials which flowers as 
well as flesh are heir to. The gardener’s gillytlower is in a state of 
unstable equilibrium ; the variety can only be kept alive by help of 
hot-houses or manures, or some set of special conditions; and if 
they are absent, the variety would either die out or revert 
to iits primitive state. To avow a preference for nature 
over art in this case is therefore not to make a nugatory 
or a self-contradictory statement, but to state a highly important 
—_— law. Those objects, it is substantially said, are the most 

utiful which have become most thoroughly adapted, by a long 
course of exposure to many varying conditions, to the medium in 
which they live. To work out the argument in detail would 
indeed require a great many qualifications and explanations. But, 
as a rough approximation to the truth, the statement is at least 
lausible. We admire animal beauty, it may be said, when we 
instinctively recognize the fact that the limbs and framework have 
become perfectly adapted to produce the maximum of speed and 
strength; that the various organs are packed in the most con- 
venient manner ; and that no superfluous excrescences of bone or 
flesh are left to impede the physical mechanism. We learn, it may 
be, to read unconsciously the indications given by colouring as 
well as form. Brightness and harmony in the tints are delightful— 
in part, at any rate, because they indicate a condition of health, or of 
the most effective co-operation between the various vital forces. 
We interpret even the streaks on the gillyflower on this principle, 
though perhaps unconsciously applied. The colouring of the wild 
flower is characteristic of the more permanent and vigorous organi- 
zation. The arbitrary spots on its cultivated relative indicate the 
fact that it isin a more or less morbid state—that is to say, in a 
state which makes a smaller disturbance of the conditions lead 
more easily to disintegration. 

The distinction between the natural and the artificial, so far as 
it is sound, would thus be resolved, in the case of gillyflowers, 
into the distinction between fitness for a more general and a more 
special set of conditions. And the assertion comes to be that those 
qualities are most to be admired which are the outward and visible 
signs of the strongest vitality, and therefore of the most thorough 
internal harmony and greatest power of resisting change. This 
meaning, in fact, seems to suit pretty well with most applications 
of the rather vague assertions about a love of nature. ‘he great 
doctrine preached by Wordsworth and his school is the preference 
of the wild to the streaked gillyflower. It amounts, upon this 
showing, to saying that the soul is more strengthened by contem- 
plating the permanent and simple forms in which we have a 
glimpse, so to speak, of the great driving forces of the physical 
machinery of the universe, than by dwelling upon those complex and 
unstable combinations which are due to its remotest ramifications, 
and the number of minute wheels and spindles whose infinite 
whirring and whizzing confounds our imaginations. The greatest 
philosopher is he whose mind passes habitually from the {urthest 


corollaries to repose in the first principles of knowledge; and the 
greatest poet is he who feels most deeply the elementary passions 
which survive in all classes and all forms of society, instead of 
being absorbed by the frivolous and infinitely changeable moods to 
be found only in some special clique or particular eddy of human 
existence. ‘lhe error of the school was that the fallacies about 
nature led them to confuse a distinction of degree for one 
of lind; and, instead of preaching the advantage of the 
frequent elevation of the mind above the fever and fret 
of modern life into the regions of quiet contemplation, of 
general truths and simple emotions, they adopted the anti-social 
principle that “ nature” was altogether good, and “ artificial” life 
altogether bad. As it is impossible to make such a distinction 
hold water, it became in practice an excuse for an arbitrary 
refusal to sympathize with any social or intellectual movement 
not to their taste. It could always be condemned in the name of 
nature. The love of nature, however, had a further meaning, 
which suits well enough with the suggested interpretation. In 
this sense, it is equivalent to a dislike of the morbid, the affected, 
or the vulgar. ‘To admire qualities indicative ef the strongest 
vitality is of course to hate disease and disintegration. Now the 
best definition of affectation or vulgarity, considered from a social 
point of view, seems to be that they imply a confusion between 
the living and the decaying parts of the organism. A man is 
asnob who admires the gold lace of a flunkey when he cannot 
appreciate the virtues of loyalty and public spirit which the lace 
was once intended to typify. He admires, that is, the cast-off 
shell instead of the living growth. Affectation, so far as it is not 
simple lying, implies obedience to a code of manners or criticism 
generated not by the strongest feelings and deepest needs of human 
beings, but by some temporary fashion or effete tradition of what 
had once a meaning. In these senses a natural man or society is 
simply a healthy and vigorous one, with the least possible lumber 
of extinct prejudices, of organs which have survived their 
functions, and prejudices which do not correspond to any real 
current of thought. And it might be as well if some new 
cap oy would arise to preach the advantages of nature as taken 
in sense. 


PROFESSOR WILLIS. 


ERY soon after the death of Mr. Finlay we have lost another 
man of equal eminence in another branch of learning, and 
that with the same singular lack of acknowledgment on the part of 
the press in general. A few dry lines, without the least comment 
on any of his distinguishing merits, were all that the chief dail 
paper eould give in recording the death of Professor Willis. Lot 
these cases show how little the highest intellectual gifts, the highest 
degree of attainments in lines which require no small gifts, avail 
to win general reputation for their owners, in comparison with the 
more showy and popular qualities which make other names fami- 
liar to every ear. As in the case of Mr. Finlay, so in the case of 
Professor Willis, no one would have guessed from the way in 
which either death was announced how far the one soared over 
ordinary Correspondents and the other over ordinary Professors. 
No one would have guessed that each was not only a master in 
his own branch of knowledge, but absolutely the creator of a branch 
of knowledge. The neglect was almost more amazing in the case 
of Mr. Willis than in that of Mr. Finlay. The position of even an 
average Cambridge Professor is at least higher than that of an 
average Correspondent of the 7%mes, and to those who knew Mr. 
Finlay only as a Correspondent of the Times he might naturally 
seem a smaller man than Mr. Willis. Mr. Finlay too lived at the 
other end of Europe; Mr. Willis lived in London and Cambridge, 
and his peculiar line of eminence made him mally familiar 
to a large class. Yet both pass away but unheeded, 
while columns of biography, memorials, and what not, are the 
meed of men of not a hundredth part of their true eminence. 
Which of the two men so unworihily treated within so short a 
time was in himself the greater, we need not determine, and it 
would be indeed hard to say. Their merits were of different kinds. 
Mr. Finlay had the greater subject, one which it needed a kind of 
heroic daring to begin and to carry out under many disadvantages 
and under the most chilling neglect. In his work then, great as it 
is, it is easy to find many and glaring faults. Mr. Willis carried 
his treatment of his own subject as near to absolute perfection 
as any man ever carried the treatment of any subject; but 
his subject was of a narrower range, and he pursued it under 
every advantage. On the other hand, Mr. Finlay’s work, in all 
its epic vastness, was begun, continued, and ended by his own 
hand. From Mr. Willis we have as yet only monographs, the 
histories of the English cathedrals, and the volume on Italian 
architecture which he published many years ago. If the great 
work on collegiate anchivaseie which has been so long darkly 
spoken of and vaguely hoped for is ever given to the world, it 
must be under the editorship of another. We are glad to believe 
that among those to whom we should naturally look for the dis- 
charge of this office a willing and competent hand may be found. 
The official, the strictly professorial, merits of Mr. Willis con- 
cern those who had to do with him in his official character in 
London and Cambridge. But his wider and more general reputa- 
tion, though not oilicial, was in truth professorial also. It is cha- 
racteristic that he was ulways and everywhere known by his pro- 
fessorial title. We have taken the liberty of dolling it for the 
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mere sake of shortness; yet it hardly seems natural to write the 
word Willis without the word Professor. Professor he emi- 
nently was, even when addressing non-academical _ hearers. 
As a lecturer he was simply perfect. The power, the clearness, 
the vividness, with which he brought forth every point, left 
absolutely nothing to be wished for. And in listening to him, 
his hearers knew that they were listening to one who was pre- 
eminently trustworthy, to one who, though doubtless not privileged 
against error, certainly fell into fewer errors than almost any other 
man. In no other e.se did an audience so distinctly feel that they 
were sitting at the feet of a teacher. There was intrutha degree of 
professorial dignity, and even mystery,about him. Other speakers 
might be disputed against; at any rate they might be asked questions. 
In the case of him who was before all men the Professor, it seemed 
to be silently understood that neither process was to be 
dared. There was a kind of feeling that it was not so much a 
man as an oracle that was speaking. Yet, with all this, there was 
a strong element of liveliness, and even of playfulness, which was 
thoroughly in charicter with that striking bodily activity which 
‘was so characteristic of the man, and for the display of which his 
lectures gave so many opportunities. In short, in speaking of Mr. 
Willis, we are instiuctively called back to his personal presence. We 
think of the air and voice of the living lecturer, and almost forget 
that, if we have not so much written matter from him as we could 
wish, we still have enough to be deeply thankful for. It is as the 
personal expounder of the great churches of England at the 
successive iiecetings of the Archeological Institute that Mr. 
Willis will live in the memories of those who have looked on him 
and heard lim. ‘To them the written record of those memorable 
discourses scems something secondary. Lut, for the sake of 
terity, we may hope that all that he has left behind him, pub- 
ished and unpublisied, may be brought together in as near an 
approach to connected shape as may be. 

Setting aside the strictly ofiicial work of which, in the nature of 
things, little was known to many who knew him well and admired 
him deeply in other ways, the great business of Professor Willis 
was to work out the architectural history of a large number of 
the great churches of England. Leside this, his earlier studies of 
Continental architecture, important as they were in themselves, 
seem something secondary. The phrase “ architectural history ” 
was, as far as we know, one of his own invention, and it exactly 
expresses the range of his work. He cared but little—at least, if he 
cared, he gave no outward signs of caring—for history apart from 
architecture, or for architecture apart from history. His business 
in each case was, in the strictest sense, a history of the building. 
Of the history of a foundation, as a foundation, of any points in its 
history which did not directly bear on the fabric, he took little or 
no notice. Of the building itself, as a work of art, as an illustra- 
tion of the history of architectural style looked at from an 
zesthetical point, he took perhaps rather more notice, but still not 
much, A _ tuale, legendary or historical, concerned him only 
when it threw some light on the fabric. If it did 
throw any light on the fabric, he was sure to be able to show 
exactly what that light was. On the other hand, a change in 
architectural style came home to him, we do not say wholly, but 
certainly chietly, in so far as it left its mark in a change of con- 
struction. The great point of excellence in his treatment of his 
subjects was that he was thoroughly and equally versed in two 
sources of knowledge, each of which is imperfect without the 
other. Like his neighbour Dr. Guest, he was pre-eminently at once 
aman of the closet and a man of the open air. A building was 
to him exactly what a ditch, a mound, a batile-field, is to Dr. 
Guest. That is, he knew in the very fullest sense, he had 
thoroughly grasped and mastered and learned how to make use of, 
every scrap of written information about the buildings which he 
took in hand. And he also knew every stone of them with his 
own eye, an eye as keen for every constructive point as that of the 
best practical architect. In fact, in more than one case, as may 
be seen at Kly, Mr. Willis acted as a practical architect. Whether 
he would have succeeded as the designer of an actual building is 
a point on which it would be rash to say anything either way. He 
certainly never showed any marked artistic feeling; but it may 
have been that the artistic point of view did not seem to him to 
come within the range of his immediate subject. But whether he 
could himself have designed a building or not, it is certain that 
nobody knew better how ancient buildings actually were put to- 
gether, and no one knew better how, when they were in 
danger, they could be kept together. Modern restorations 
he hated as heartily as Mr. Petit or Mr. Ruskin, only 
where Mr. Ruskin gets sad, perhaps wrathful, Mr. Willis 
got sarcastic. iis own notion of a restoration, ditlerent in- 
deed from that of either modern architects or modern workmen, 
may be seen in the little chapel at Ely, where he kept every old 
stone that could physically be kept, while such new stones as were 
physically needed he left in the block, that no one might take them 
for old ones. We remember Mr. Willis once describing Sir 
Gilbert Scott as ‘‘ most conservative in theory, most destructive in 
practice.” This of course sets forth one side of the question only, 
the purely antiquarian side; the more general question is, whether, 
looking at the matter from all points and weighing one thing 
against another, we had not rather have our great churches as 
they are now than as they were when there was neither a Scott to 
build nor a Willis to lecture. 

The great art and power of Mr. Willis was the way in which he 
brought his two sources of knowledge to bear upon one another. 
Liere was the written record; there were the stones of which the 


record spoke. Each in his hands explained the other. What he 
said often sounded startling at first hearing; but he seldom failed 
to make out his case to the satisfaction of every reasonable hearer. 
We do not say that he was equally happy in every case. In some 
cases he had better materials to work upon than in others; thus 
in his first public exposition at Canterbury he had, in the narrative 
of Gervase, such a guide as he never found again. Sometimes 
again, as was but natural, he seemed to take more to some places 
than others, and to give his mind more thoroughly to them than 
to others. York, Winchester, Ely, Gloucester, Sherborne, were won- 
derfully done. We well remember the skill with which he worked 
out at Gloucester the almost incredibly early date of the south 
transept. Nobody before him had dreamed that Perpendicular 
work was anywhere used so soon. At Oxford, we remember, years 
and years ago, he seemed hardly to be at his best; the subject did 
not thoroughly suit him, the peculiarities of the building being 
rather of form than of construction. At Wells the later researches 
of Mr. Irvine have, to say the least, thrown doubt on some of his 
views. Lut the mention of Wells reminds us that, though the 
Archwological Institute was his chief sphere of action, he did not 
always refuse his help to local bodies, as both Kent and Somerset 
can witness. 

That for some time past no fresh work could be locked for from 
Professor Willis has been known to all his i iends. But his death 
not the less leaves a gap. That a man known and admired as he 
was by a large circle should have gone to his grave almost without 
notice may perhaps prove many things. It may perhaps prove the 
capricious way in which reputation is bestowed ; it should certainly 
prove to every circle which seems to itself to be large how very 
much larger is the space which lies outside its circumference. Of 
his earlier academical fame as a mechanician of rare ingenuity we 
have not space to speak; but his proficiency in a branch of study 
which is partly a science and partly a craft was undoubtedly a 
most efficient training for the pursuits which he afterwards made 
peculiarly his own. The long friendship between Professor 
Willis and Whewell (eleven years his academic om who 
likewise entered upon the investigation of constructional archi- 
tecture from the mechanical side, no doubt tended to encourage 
both in their pursuit of studies in which they had a common in- 
terest. With Whewell architecture was only one out of the 4 
branches of knowledge which it was his pride to conquer; wit 
Willis it was a chief and absorbing study of life, and of course his 
supremacy clearly asserted itself. But it is fair that, in acknow- 
ledging his unquestioned leadership, the name of his most dis- 
tinguished coadjutor should not be forgotten. It may in some 
respects be regretted that the chair which he filled with great. 
ability for so many years at Cambridge was that of “ Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy,” for although he fitted his teachings to- 
his peculiar bent of mind, he could not turn his full strength on 
the questions on which he was incontestably strongest. It is 
painful now to guess what Cambridge and the world might have: 
gained if there had been a chair of Constructive Architecture, with 
Willis to hold it. We may note, in passing from Professor Willis, 
that he was the son of the Mr. Willis once so well known in con- 
nexion with George III.’s malady. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


E desire to call public attention, before it is too iate, to the 
danger of a most grievous wrong being done to one of our 
most ancient educational foundations, if the proposed scheme for 
the management of St. Paul’s School, recently submitted by the 
Endowed Schools Commission to the Committee of Councii on 
Education, is allowed to pass unquestioned through its last s 
and so to obtain legal force. We understand that schedules of 
objections to the suggested changes in the constitution of the 
school have been sent in, not only by the Court of Assistants of 
the Mercers’ Company, who are the trustees of the endowments of 
the school, but by an influential Committee of Old Paulines, who 
are naturally deeply interested in the fortunes of the noble founda- 
tion to which they owe their education. 

We will first briefly state what the claims and deserts of St. 
Paul's School have been. It was founded in 1509 by John Colet, 
Dean of St. Paul's, the intimate friend of Sir Thomas More, and 
one of the most enlightened Churchmen of his age. Colet was 
also on most affectionate terms with Erasmus, whose advice he 
sought in settling the constitution of his school. The result was 
that he founded a free day-school for 153 boys, the number of the 
“ oreat fishes ” in the miraculous draught recorded in St. John xxi. 
11. There was to be no restriction of nationality, but the school 
was intended primarily for the benefit of the citizens of London. 
The special object which Colet had in view was the education of 
his boys in the Christian faith and in Greek and Latin literature. 
The famous William Lily was the first High-Master. He had 
learnt Greek in Italy and in Rhodes, introduced the study of it at- 
Oxford, and taught it at St. Paul’s School before it was taught in 
any other school in England. Eton has adopted Lily’s Latin 
Grammar, and given it its own name. But the original Latin 
Grammar was the joint composition of Lily and Colet; and the- 
quaint old book remained in use at St. Paul’s till a very few years. 
ago. The school was intended by the founder to have a distinctly 
religious character, although it was not connected with the 
Cathedral church which it adjoined. Colet scented the Reforma-. 
tion from afar. and took care to commit his foundation to the 
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charge of the City Company to which he belonged, lest its 
endowment should perchance be perilled in the troublous 
times which he foresaw. Strange irony of fate! Winchester 
and Westminster still nestle under the stately fanes from which 
they take their names. But St. Paul’s is only too likely, after 
365 years of usefulness, to be removed from its ancient site, and 
even from the neighbourhood of the Cathedral, simply because 
Colet trusted it to the Mercers’ Company instead of to the 
dignitaries of his own Church. Nothing, however, could be more 
precise than the founder's directions as to the religious instruction 
of the boys. The ancient inscription can still be read on the 
school portico by every one who passes round the eastern end of 
the cothoteal :— Schola Catechizationis puerorum in Christi Opt. 
Max. fide et bonis literis.” No boy could - admitted till he could 
say his Catechism. Provision was made for a chaplain, whose special 
duty it was to undertake the religious teaching of the children and 
to say mass every morning in the school chapel. On Childermas 
the scholars went to hear the boy Bishop preach in St. Paul's. 
But Colet also provided for their instruction an admirable little 
English manual, which he called The Institution of a Christian 
Man, and which Erasmus translated for him into Latin hexameters. 
This it was that suggested both the idea and the title of the better 
known book issued under the same name by the first Reformed 
Convocation of Henry VIII.’s reign. 

Few of our great schools acquired in those early days a 
European reputation. But Erasmus spread the fame of Colet’s 
school far and wide. He composed for it the inscriptions for its 
walls, compiled his De Copia Verborum for its use, with a special 
dedication, and wrote a Latin oration in praise of the Child 
Jesus (in whose honour the school was named), which was re- 
cited for many years at the yearly “ Apposition” of the school. 
Again in his Dialogus de recta Latini Grecique sermonis pro- 
aunciatione he makes Ursus describe the constitution of the schola 
puerilis which Joannes Coletus, vir @ternd dignus memoria, had 
added to the Templum Divi Pauli. In particular, Ursus commends 
Colet’s choice of a layman for High-Master and his selection of a 
lay corporation as trustees. Leo asks :— 

Quid tandem consilii reperit? Ursus. Hominem conjugatum et liberis 
divitem schole prefecit. Provisionem delegavit aliquot e civibus laicis, 
quorum probitatem videre sibi videbatur exploratam, ut ab his in hewredes 
proximos derivaretur. Leo. Num ea providentia securum reddidit ? Ursus. 

inimé. [Let us hope that this prediction will not be fulfilled!] Sed hic 
aiebat sibi videri minimum esse periculi, ut tum habebant res humane. 


In another letter, to Justus Jonas, dated 1519, Erasmus gives a 
succinct history of Colet’s Life and an aceount of St. Paul's 
School by name. It is evident that great interest was excited in 
Europe by the description of Colet’s foundation. Once more 
Erasmus evidently refers to St. Paul's School in a well- 
known passage of the Pietas Puerilis, one of his famous Col- 
loquies, the most popular book of its time. Therein the 
model typical boy, called Gaspar, in contrast to the less liberal 
education of former days, has been drawn out by the ques- 
tions of the interlocutor, Erasmus himself, to describe hia whole 
theory and practice of morals and learning. In particular a cer- 
tain moderation of religious opinion, such as is the distinctive 
characteristic of Anglican theology, is brought into great promi- 
nence. We shall be pardoned the following quotation :— 

Erasmus. Quis Thales te docuit istam Philosophiam? Gaspar. Fuit 
mihi admodum puero consuetudo domestica cum integerrimo viro Johanne 
Coleto. Nostin’ hominem? £7. Quid ni? tanquam te. Ga. Is eam 
ztatem hujusmodi preceptiunculis imbuit. Zr. Non invidebis, si me 
prebeam emulum instituti tui ? 

Not to dwell any longer, however, on the archeology of the 
subject, it will be enough to say that no school has done better 
service to Church and State than Dean’s Colet’s foundation for 
three centuries and a half. In proportion to its small numbers it 
has contributed a full proportion of honoured names to the eata- 
logue of English worthies. John Milton, the son of a London 
scrivener, acquired his scholarship at St. Paul’s School; Leland 
and Camden and Strype among antiquaries, Pepys the diarist, 
Roger Cotes the first Plumian Professor—one of the greatest 
English names in natural science, and Robert Nelson, of the 
“ Fasts and Festivals,” were Paulines. Marlborough again was 
one of the greatest of Colet’s “fishes”; and Sir John Trevor and 
Spencer Compton, both Speakers of the House of Commons, toge- 
ther with the first Duke of Manchester, and the first Lord North, 
not to forget Sir Philip Francis, the supposed Junius, were political 
celebrities or founders of ennobled families, who were educated 
under the same roof. In fact, the school has fulfilled to the letter 
the wise p of its founder. It has provided for more than 
twelve generations a free education of the very highest class for 
the children of the citizens of London, and has sent to the learned 
and liberal professions a succession of distinguished men who 
would otherwise not have risen above the ranks. The old Paulines 
of our own day reckon one English Bishop, two English Judges, 
and the Principal Librarian at the British Museum among their 
number. We do not deny that much more might have been done ; 
for Colet’s estates have increased enormously in value. Indeed, we 
strongly desire a most liberal expansion of the foundation. But the 
fault, if any, is that of the Trustees, and not of the school. The 
school seems to us to deserve not dismemberment and loss of 
identity, as is now proposed, but generous enlargement on its 
own lines, 

We now come to the recent history of the school and to the 
singular and altogether exceptional circumstances which have 


brought it to its present critical condition. When the Public 
Schools Commission began its labours in 1861, St. Paul’s School 
was, of course, one of the nine Public Schools subjected to its 
inquiries. It is scheduled in the Publie Schools Act of 1864, an 
Act which, by the Expiring Acts Continuance Act of 1874, does not 
expire till December 31, 1875. So that the schcol has an existing 
claim under statute to be considered, as it always has been re- 
garded, one of the great English Public Schools. Why then—it 
will be asked with amazement—is it now proposed to reduce it to 
the secondary rank of the foundations regulated by the Endowed 
Schools Act? The answer to this question, involves, we think, 
considerable blame to more than one party. Of the nine Public 
Schoo's embraced in the Public Schools Act, Merchant Taylors’ fell 


.out altogether, because it was shown that it possessed no proper 


endowment. St. Paul's School could not be dealt with by the 
Commissionexs until a suit, in which the Mercers’ Company were 
engaged, had been decided. The Mercers pleaded that the estates 
left by Colet belonged absolutely to themselves, subject to the 
burden of supporting Colet’s foundation. We believe that they 
were mainly defeated on this point of law by the scrupulous 
fidelity with which they had in tact administered the estates for 
the benefit of the school. Tad they succeeded in establishing their 
plea, St. Paul’s School would have been shown to be unendowed 
and would have suflered the fate of Merchant Taylors’. But the 
Courts decided in the end that the Mercers were but Trustees of 
the St. Paul’s School endowments. Unfortunately, after this 
decision, no steps were taken to provide a new scheme for St. 
Paul’s under the Public Schools Act. This was the proper duty 
of the Mercers’ Company, and they cannot be acquitied of blame 
in the matter. The attention of the old Paulines had not been 
directed to the condition of afiairs. Of course the former scholars 
of St. Paul's had, and have, no legal locus standi. Dut in the case 
of so ancient an institution the claims of sentiment are not incon- 
siderable. And, if the school is now to be saved, it will be due to 
the exertions of old Paulines alone. 

While, however, its proper guardians were asleep, there were 
others who coveted Colet’s endowments. When it was shown 
that St. Paul’s School possessed an income of about 11,000/. a 
year, and when no steps head been taken to bring it within the 
operation of the Public Schools Act, it followed that the Endowed 
Schools Commission took it in hand. It is said that it was not 
without great misgivings that the Law Officers of the Crown 
abandoned it to the tender mercies of the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission. De this as it may, the Public Schools Act of 1868 did 
not contain a scheme for St. Paul’s. And the Endowed Schools 
Act of 1869, while showing in its preamble that it was directed 
to schools not comprised within the scope of the Letters Patent 
of 1861 (thereby excluding St. Paul's, which ¢s included in those 
Letters), proceeds in the body of the Act to include all schools 


-that are not dealt with in the Public Schools Act of 1868, thus 


including St. Paul’s. 

Accordingly the new scheme for its future management, to 
which we now wish to call attention, has been lately laid before 
the Committee of Council on Education by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, through the Charity Commissioners, who suc- 
ceeded to the responsibilities of that much, and not altogether 
undeservedly, abused body. There can be no doubt that this 
new scheme destroys the identity of the old foundation, dis- 
members it, and degrades it from the rank of a Public School to a 
lower level. Or rather it annihilates the ancient schcol, and erects 
on its ruins three separate and independent establishments, which 
will have no succession from the original foundation. No one dis- 
putes the right or the duty of the Legislature to inquire into the 
management of ancient endowments, and to take care that trusts are 
rightly administered pro bono publico. But we contend that no 
cause has been shown why Colet’s School should be diverted from 
the original purpose of its enlightened founder. The new scheme 
provides for the establishment, “in or near London,” of three dis- 
tinct foundations ; a classical school for 500 boys, a modern school 
for 500 boys, and a high school (or schools) for 400 girls. The 
general provisions as to courses of instruction, the Conscience 
Clause, and the lile, follow the general requirements of the Act. 
No provision is made for a chaplain or chaplains, or for the 
ceatechetical teaching of the children. Candidates are to be ad- 
mitted by competition; and entrance and tuition fees are exacted. 
There are still to be 153 scholarships, tenable for only four years, 
and entitling the holders to the remission of the tuition fees. 
These scholarships are to be divided in this way—57 to each 
boys’ school and 39 to the girls’! We do not wonder that the 
old Paulines resent this ludicrous parody of Colet’s concetto. 
Better by far forget the old symbolical number, and give pro- 
portionate numbers of scholarships to all the schvols, so far as 
the funds permit, than keep up a limitation which, when it has 
once lost its continuity, loses ail its sentiment, siguiticance, and 
value. The accomplished scholar, Dr. Kynaston, who has been 
for nearly forty years High-Master of St. Paul’s, has made the 
mystical number of Colet’s fishes the themd¢ of countless eraceful 
poems in every language, metre, and style. We wonder ex- 
ceedingly that he has not personally -protested against this absurd 
distortion of Colet’s fancy, and indeed against many other features 
of the scheme. 

Now it seems to us that there has been a blunder in this scheme, 
which it is not too late toremedy. Wecan well understand that the 
Endowed School Commissioners were very giad to get such large 
funds as these under their control. We plead, however, that so 
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ancient and distinguished a school was not the proper corpus vile 
for an experiment. What is the use of sacrificing the pe the 
incalculable value of the associations—never to be replaced, of an 
ancient foundation like this? What would not our American 
cousins give for a school with such a history as that of St. Paul’s ? 
If the Commissioners wanted money, they should have offered the 
school—masters, and 153 scholars and all, with its pedigree of as 
many years as there are days in the year—to the municipality of 
New York or Chicago. Seriously, this is a case for different 
treatment. The school ought to be preserved as a Publie School, 
on its old basis. It ought, of course, to be largely increased ; and 
there might well be 153 free scholars, elected from a greater body. 
We do not enter here upon the question of its removal. But very 
much might be said in favour of keeping it under the shadow of 
the Cathedral for the benefit of those citizens of London, especially 
the professional classes, who are obliged to live in the eastern half 
of this great city. Again, it would be most reasonable to add a 
Modern School—as has been done at Harrow and elsewhere—to 
the Classical School, but under the same High-Master. And, if 
the funds permit it, no one could object to a lump sum being 
alienated for the foundation of a Coletine Girls’ School, which 
might start, as from a new beginning, on a career of future useful- 
ness. How this could best be effected, whether by a short Act re- 
placing St. Paul’s among the Public Schools, from which it ought 
never to have been dissociated, or by a fresh adjustment of the 
proposed scheme, we do not attempt to decide. But we are quite 
certain that the scheme as it stands can satisfy no one. And we 
must insist strongly on this special feature of the case; that no 
inconvenient precedent will be set by a reconsideration of the 
scheme for St. Paul’s School. For its claims are unique; and at 
this moment it enjoys under Parliamentary sanction the re- 
cognition of its character 1s a Public School, to which no other 
school, not included in the Public Schools Act, has any pretensions 
whatever. 


MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY. 


he MOODY, it seems, is in the habit of praying strongly 
4¥EL against the spirit of criticism, and we are quite ready to 
admit that there are occasions when criticism is out of place. 
The manner, however, in which the appearance of this gentleman 
and his colleague, Mr. Sankey, has been heralded, and the preten- 
sions which have been put forth on their behalf, and which they 
have themselves adopted, appear to justify a critical exami- 
nation of their performances of the same kind as that which 
would be given to any other public entertainment which attracted 
much attention. Messrs. Moody and Sankey are no doubt sincere, 
religious men, who honestly think that they are doing good, 
and they have a perfect right to take their own course. It is 
a question, however, of some importance whether the sort of 
treatment which they apply to sacred subjects is worthy of en- 
couragement and imitation, because, if it is, it may be expected to 
lead to some startling changes. And this, it appears to us, is a 
question which deserves more serious consideration than has perhaps 
been bestowed on it. The impression which has been generally pro- 
duced by these services in London is, we fancy, that they are by 
no means so exciting as people were led to imagine they would be 
from the reports ted have been published of their effects 
elsewhere. But of course this may be accounted for in various 
ways. It is possible that the Revivalists may have had some 
respectable friends pulling at their coat-tails, and may have 
accordingly somewhat toned down their eccentricities on coming to 
London ; or it may be that they tind themselves confronted with a 
less impressionable kind of audience, and thus the efiect of the 
action and reaction of the people and the performers on each other 
is somewhat lost. It may be suspected, too, that to fill adequately 
the huge area of the Agricultural Hall is too much for a 
single voice, even of exceptional power. In a certain way, 
Mr. Moody may no doubt be heard in almost all parts 
of it; but he can be heard with that distinctness which 
is necessary to keep his hearers vividly interested only within 
a@ comparatively narrow range of the platform. At Exeter 
Hall there is a better chance, both for the speaking and singing ; 
but the company even here is not of a very responsive kind. As 
far as the meetings in London have yet gone, the audiences 
have been quiet and orderly, nor has there been any trace 
of excitement. Curiosity, stimulated by the wonderful stories 
that have come up from the country, is no doubt the chief motive 
which has led many to attend; but there is also a large bodv of 

ple who go for the sake of hearing the music, and especially of 

ing able to join in it. At the Agricultural Hall the audience, 
which is of a very mixed class, evidently delights in these 
musical exercises. The crowd at the doors sing hymns while 
waiting, and renew them inside in the interval which has to 
elapse before the regular service begins. The quality of Mr. 
Sankey’s voice, and his style of singing, are questions of taste 
on which there will be great difference of opinion. There 
can be no doubt, however, that his art is of a tricky kind, and 
aims at producing effect by sudden alternations between high and 
low. His favourite note is one in the back of his throat, with 
which he pours forth a prolonged and hollow O! O! O! some- 
thing between a howl and a wail, which makes one think of a 
melodious costermonger crying his cablbages. Whether it is pure 


art or not, it appears to be agreeable to the majority of the 
audience, and it may be thought that that is enough. It is 

robably the music which is the main attraction, and it is not an 
irrational form of amusement. As for Mr. Moody, he is simply a 
ranter of the most vulgar type, such as a few years ago, before the 
nuisance was put down by the police, might have been heard any 
Sunday afternoon bawling from a chair in the street. It is possible 
that his low fun and screechy ejaculations may be found stimu- 
lating by the ignorant and foolish; but it is difficult to conceive 
how any person of the slightest cultivation or refinement can fail 
to be pained and shocked by such a grotesque and unseemly 
travesty of sacred things. Mr. Moody’s mission appears to be to 
degrade religion to the level of a “ penny gaff.” 

The truth is that the whole performance, tested by any standard, 
is a very poor affair, and the wonder is that it should have 
attracted so much attention. Puffing and placarding have, no 
doubt, had something to do with it; but the gregarious instinct is 
also very strong in mankind, and a crowd will gather on a 
very slight pretext, and feel quite repaid by seeing itself. In 
fact, this alone would almost fill the Agricultural Hall at any 
time, and the privilege of taking part in an entertainment is 
of course an additional attraction. Mr. Moody is listened to 
attentively, but as far as one can judge from the looks and atti- 
tudes of his auditors he does not produce much impression. 
He is taken as part of the entertainment, and now and then there 
is a titter when he makes one of his hits; but, on the whole, 
the people take it very quietly, and there are no signs of 
anything that can be called excitement except on Mr. Moody's 
own part. Whether as the services proceed those who attend 
them: will be roused into a more animated condition remains 
to be seen; but for the present the people at the Agricultural 
Hall are just as calm and free from agitation as any large 
audience at a theatre or concert-room. If this is really 
what is called a Revival, it is certainly in its results 
a very mild one, and very different from what people 
were led to expect from the reports of what had taken 
place elsewhere. It must be remembered, however, that the 
natural tendency, and indeed the avowed object, of the Revival 
services is to produce excitement, and that those who conduct 
them may have been able in smaller towns than London to 
operate under conditions more favourable to their success. It 
takes less to make a stir in a little town than in a big one, and 
there is moreover in most communities of moderate size a kind of 
concentrated family feeling which makes the people more sus- 
ceptible tocommon impulses. An impression permeates the whole 
mass more quickly in such a case. Moreover, the fact that the people 
who were prayed for and those who were supposed to be con- 
verted were known to many of the audience would also give a 
deeper interest to the meetings, and tend to spread the contagion 
of excitement if it began to take hold on any part of an assembly. 
It has been alleged that in some instances a sort of morbid hysteria 
seemed to be developed, and there are also stories of people having 
been driven out of their wits. It is difficult to ascertain wary 
what has really happened ; but it is not improbable that there has 
actually been some amount of unhealthy effervescence, and that 
here and there perhaps a weak-minded person has been further 
deranged. Still, after our experience of the London meetings, we 
should not be surprised to hear that there had been a good deal 
of exaggeration about the country ones. 

The conclusion to which we come is that, tested by their 
apparent effect on the people who go to them, the Revivalist 
services in London must so far be pronounced to be, asa means of 
religious excitement, rather a failure. It may be said that there 
can hardly be a more innocent method of spending an evening than 
in singing hymns and listening to religious talk; and that, if the 
thousands of people at the Agricultural Hall are drawn away 
from the music-halls and theatres, there is no reason to regret it. 
Only, if this is the whole that is to be got out of these gatherings, 
they fail to came up to the pretensions put forth by the conductors ; 
and, on the other hand, even from a mere secular point of view, 
they are calculated to degrade and deprave the public taste. 
The whole theory and plan of a Revival is to work up the people who 
come to it into a state of excitement, to make them feel the fearful 
peril of their souls, and to set before their minds in the most forcible 
and appalling way the choice which on the instant they are called 
upon to make of everlasting happiness or damnation. And this 
is what Mr. Moody sets himself to do, with Mr. Sankey’s help. 
We cannot from our point of view regret that the results at whic 
the Revivalists aim are not forthcoming; but their absence must 
be a disappointment to those who recommend this mode of re- 
ligious agitation. It would seem, then, that London, though 
it is quite willing to have an evening’s amusement, is im- 
pervious to Mr. Moody’s spiritual stimulants; and it may now 

rhaps be doubted whether the impression in the country 
os been as marked as has been asserted. There is no reason 
why a congregation should not be animated by the sound of 
its own voice, even though the result is not very pleasant to a 
musical ear, and there is still less reason why professional music 
of the best kind should not be provided. Mr. Moody’s ranting is 
the blot upon the servicé, and it is possible that it might be omitted 
without greatly affecting its popularity. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN PRUSSIA AND SWITZERLAND. 


i England such questions as are raised in Mr. Gladstone’s 
attack on “ Vaticanism” can happily be discussed calmly on 
their merits, and those who are least disposed to ignore the ab- 
stract importance of the controversy are not the less ready to 
pores: we that no immediate practical issues are involved. On 
the Continent, however, it is very different ; there the ecclesiastical 
conflict is, or is rapidly becoming, an affair of “ blood and iron,” 
and the tension grows dail more intolerable. It is not necessary 
to have any sympathy with the tactics or principles of what may 
be called the Vatican party to feel that their action has been 
made the occasion for inflicting very serious hardship on the great 
body of their coreligionists both dis Susenaiey and Switzerland. 

To turn for a moment to the latter country, where the Old Catholic 
movement, as far as can be judged from appearances, has never been 
much more thana sedulously nursed by foreign 
influence and vigorous civil support into a kind of precarious and 
mainly external vitality. We ee before now called attention to 
the evidence of this state of things supplied by what has occurred 
in the Cantons of Bern and Geneva, and the latest news from 
both quarters tends very strongly to confirm it. A telegram from 
Bern the other day informs us that “ very few persons attended 
the Old Catholic service celebrated yesterday {Sunday} in the 
Catholic church in this city,” which has been handed over, like 
all the other Catholic churches in Bern, to those who repudiate 
Papal authority, while, on the other hand, “ the Catholic service, 
which was held in a private building” appears to have been 
largely attended. And this is shown by the testimony of friendly 
observers to be only a fair sample of the results of the Church 
policy of the Government throughout the Canton. At Geneva 
the principal Roman Catholic Church—usually called the cathe- 
dral—of Notre Dame, builtsome twenty yearsago entirely by private 
subscription, the Pope being one of the contributors, was claimed by 
the Old Catholics, or as they are often styled State Catholics, 
of the place, against the energetic protest, it is only fair to 
add, of Father Hyacinthe, who denounced the iniquity of the 
demand, and eventually broke with the Erastians, as he considered 
them, altogether. The Liberal Catholics of Geneva were ‘ neither 
Liberal in politics nor Catholic in belief,’ and he would have 
nothing more to do with them. The claim on Notre Dame was 
too manifestly unjust to be at once conceded, and the subject was 
referred to a Committee appointed by the town, which has now given 
its decision, in the shape of acompromise which is not very likely, 
itis said, 10 be accepted by the Ultramontanes. They are declared, 
indeed, to be the owners of the church, as undoubtedly they are, 
in just the same sense as the English Wesleyans or Baptists are 
the owners of the places of worship they have respectively erected 
in this country. But then it is added—without any attempt at 
reason or a being hazarded—that “the inhabitants of 
the right bank of the Rhone and of the Lake who belong to the 
rreed recognized by the State [i.e. the established Old Catholics] 
—_ make use of the edifice for ceremonies of baptism, marriage, 
or burial. At the same time the Committee have the right to 
extend this privilege in the case of real and legitimate necessity.” 
We can hardly be surprised to learn that the Ultramontanes— 
which means in this case the Catholics remaining in communion 
with Rome—are not expected to accept this remarkable ruling, 
with the very elastic rider tacked on to the end of it. Not only 
do they regard the use of their churches for Old Catholic cere- 
monies as so great a profanation that they have preferred at Bern to 
solicit the joint use of a Protestant church, but moreover the Com- 
mittee have attached to their verdicta secondand still more significant 
reservation. In case of any preaching or conduct of the clergy which 
they may consider justly open to complaint, “ especially with re- 
gard to the public peace, obedience to the laws, and respect to 
the magistrates”—a pretty comprehensive clause—“ they reserve 
to themselves the right, in accordance with their powers, of taking 
such measures as they may think expedient.” This might 
obviously be used at any moment as an appropriation clause for 


- transferring the church altogether to the favoured community. 


The present owners are in fact simply recognized as tenants at will, 
holding on their good behaviour, and any public defence of their 
own religious tent or attack on those of the opposite rty 
might at once be made a pretext for ejecting them. The ae 
bably think it better to resign at once property which they are 
only allowed to retain on sufferance, but the consistency of the 
Government policy is more obvious than its justice. 

From Switzerland we turn to Prussia. The recent Pa 
Encyclical condemning and affecting to annul the Falk laws 
has already been noticed in our columns. The wisdom of issuing 
such a document under existing circumstances may well be 

uestioned, even from the most Ultramontane point of view, nor is 
the object of the procedure very intelligible. But it does not really 
alter the situation by one hair's breadth. It was equally notorious 
before that the German Bishops would not, and indeed could not, 
obey the Falk laws, and that Rome would inevitably support 
them in resisting to the last. The practical upshot of the Ency- 
clical is simply to reaffirm what every one knew already. How- 
ever it makes a formal claim which may fairly be represented as an 
encroachment on the civil sphere, and the Pope himself to 
thank for thus putting a fresh weapon into the hands of his most 
powerful and most unscrupulous enemy, who is not apt to let the 
rass grow under, his feet. We were told accordingly at once— 
fore the aj ce of the Bill to be noticed presently—that, in 
addition to the test oath contemplated for all Catholics entering 


the Civil Service (the form of which does not seem to have yet 
transpired), measures would be taken to compel the Bishops to 
declare “ whether they recognize the Pope’s Encyclical calling upon 
the people of this country to rebel against the law.” As yet none 
of them have ventured formally to publish the ap but 
that matters little when even Prince Bismarck’s Government 
cannot quite succeed in keeping it out of the newspapers. It is 
also said to be intended to re-enact an old law by which all 
Roman Catholic pastorals and other ecclesiastical documents 
referring to political affairs require the tmprimatur of the civil au- 
thorities—which is sure under the present régime to be refused. 
To what extent the Catholic laity sympathize with their pastors 
in this conflict is not easily ascertained in a country governed as 
Prussia is governed now, where public opinion, in our sense of the 
word, can hardly be said to exist, and the press is either inspired 
or rigorously controlled. But when so much has been made of a 
declaration of ten Roman Catholic members of the Prussian 
Landtag, which is being extensively circulated throughout the 
country, one is inclined to suspect that the amount of lay 
Catholic support accorded to the Government is not large. 
Ten are a very small fraction of the Catholic deputies, and even 
the additional fourteen who have since signed leave them 
quite in a minority, and the document in question reads as 
if the memorialists, to say the least, sat rather loosely to their 
professed creed. They have at all events, whether from in- 
advertence or excess of zeal, fallen into the mistake of saying too 
much. Their declaration opens with a denial that the “ ecclesiastico- 
political laws of Prussia and the German Empire entirely over- 
turn the divine constitution of the Church and completely destroy 
the inviolable rights of the Bishops” ; and then follows a formal pro- 
test against “all the principles Maid down in the Papal Eneyelical 
endangering the authority, constitution, and existence of the State, 
especially the pretension of the Pope to declare invalid laws of the 
State in a constitutional manner.” So far their attitude is in- 
telligible enough, and there they would have been wise to pause. But 
they go on to declare their conviction that “the teaching of the 
Catholic Church expressly enjoins every Catholic to recognize laws 
passed in a constitutional manner as valid and legally binding, and 
to render them obedience.” Now, if this were merely intended to 
enunciate a general principle of obedience to the law, it would at 
once be acknowledged, not only by “every Catholic,” however 
Ultramontane, but by all reasonable men, of whatever creed or 
party, as an obvious truism. Butif it bears the meaning evidently 
required by the context and general purport of the manifesto, that 
Catholics are bound by the teaching of their Church to recognize 
and obey all laws whatsoever of the State constitutionally enacted, 
it would follow, among other things, that the early Christians 
were required by the teaching of their Church to offer sacrifice to 
heathen deities and worship the divine genius of the Emperor. 
The memorialists indeed go on to declare their “wnreserved ac- 
knowledgment of the competency of the State for decreeing eccle- 
siastico-political laws and for their constitutional execution.” Now 
the laws of the Roman Empire requiring Christians to conform 
to the national religion were certainly “ ecclesiastico-political,” 
though the Latinity of the period did not contain any such bar- 
barous compound, and they were as certainly enacted and enforced 
in a perfectly constitutional manner. And wemay add that on poli- 
tical grounds there was much more to be said for them than for the 
Bismarckian Church laws. It has been disputed whether the 
Christians of the first three centuries were persecuted because 
their religion was felt in the long run to menace the stability 
of the Empire, or only because, as Dr. Arnold contends, they 
disobeyed its existing laws. But the two grounds for suppressing 
Christianity were inextricably and necessarily combined. The 
national cult, or medley of coexistent cults, equally false to the 
philosopher and equally true to the vulgar, feeble as was its moral 
and religious influence, was and parcel of the political 
system of the Empire, and thus found at last its natural expression 
in the deification of the reigning Emperor. It mattered little what 
eclectic varieties of polytheism Orontes might pour into the 
Tiber as long as all the new divinities were content to jostle 
each other amicably ; but a faith which claimed exclusive rights 
and resolutely declined to accept for its Divine Founder a niche 
in the promiscuous pantheon was a very different affair. It could 
not be naturalized in the established system, and an unerring 


instinct taught the sagacious upholders of that system that the ~ 


triumph of the one would determine the downfall of the other. 
The spread of Christianity did really, as the event proved, 
“endanger the authority, constitution, and existence of the 
(Roman) State,” and its forcible repression was from an Imperial 
point of view entirely justified. Are the twenty-four memorialists 
then prepared to vindicate the memory of the primitive apostates and 
libellatict on “ the principles of the Catholic Church,” and to 
pronounce sentence of high treason on the martyrs? If not, their 
protest should be revised. And in any case it would be interesting 
to know how far they represent their coreligionists. 

Meanwhile the Prussian Government has promptly replied to the 
Encyclical by introducing what was at first not very accurately de- 
scribed by telegram asa Hill for “ withdrawing the endowments of 
the Catholic Bishops and clergy,” which it does not directly touch, 
though such a measure would seem to be a natural sequel, and may 
not improbably follow. The Bill now proposed withdraws the 
salaries paid out of the public imag the Bishops and clergy 
in all dioceses where the Bishop or Episcopal Administrator in 
office does not sign a written agreement to obey the ecclesiastical 
laws—an exception being made in the case of priests employed in 
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\. lie institutions. Individual priests in dioceses where the | example of an officer good enough for anything who was produced 


ishop remains recalcitrant, who sign the printed declaration for 
themselves, are also exempted, and the Government is further 
empowered to exempt priests who, without actually signing, 
“manifest by their conduct an intention of obeying the laws.” 
On the other hand, priests who refuse obedience to the laws in a 
diocese where the Bishop or his Administrator has signed the 
pledge will be deprived of their salaries. And those Bishops and 
priests who after signing revoke their signature are not only to be 
deprived of their oflices, but made incapable of exercising any office 
for the future. This measure, stringent as it is, appears to us more 
important for what it indicates, and probably foreshadows, than for 
what it enacts. The entire salaries paid out of the Treasury to 
the Bishops and clergy are said not to exceed 200,000/., and, as the 
Government had already secured abundant means for enforcing 
the Falk laws by fine and imprisonment, and at least a passive 
resistance has from the first been offered by every Bishop, it was a 
mere question of time how soon the whole Episcopate would incur 
the deprivation and banishment which is the ratio ultima of the 
existing ecclesiastical penal code. But this new Bill unquestion- 
ably proves the fixed resolution of Prince Bismarck to persevere 
without flinching in the course he has marked out for himself; 
and if complete disendowment and disestablishment of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Prussia is now contemplated, as seems to be 
generally believed, we may be sure that no corresponding re- 
laxation of the iron grip of the State on the offending ecclesiastics 
will accompany the withdrawal of all civil countenance and 
support. And thus, what in our own country, for instance, would 
put an end to all conflict of Church and State, as in the parallel 
case of the Free Kirk of Scotland, in Prussia may only serve to 
intensify an internecine strife. Viewed in this connexion, the 

nt Bill, and the Encyclical which provoked it, look like the 
Roiasing of the end. It must not be supposed that the address to 
be presented to the Pope on behalf of the German Catholics on 
oceasion of the Jubilee was drawn up as a reply to this last 
move of the Government, for it had appeared in print some time 
before, although the text only appeared in the TZimes last 
Wednesday. It is, in fact, directed against Prince Bismarck’s 
despatch on the next Conclave and the withdrawal of the German 
Ambassador to the Holy See, which the signataries treat as an 
insult to “the 15,000,000 German Catholics,” and another step 
“on the fatal road to the separation of Church and State, whose 
union forms the only basis of all political and social order.” 
Possibly some additions may be made to the address in view of 
recent events before it is presented. 

More complicated questions of detail are involved in the Catholic 
Church Property Bill previously introduced into the Prussian Par- 
liament, which is described as transferring the administration of the 
local Church property from the Bishops to the parishes. It consti- 
tutes apparentlysomething like the“ parochial Councils” which Lord 
Sandon advocated so warmly some little time ago, under the 
chairmanship of the parish priest, but with this difference, that in 
Prussia the proposed Board is to have full control over the purse- 
strings, including ——~ the power to impose what we should 
eall Church rates. ere seems to be some difference of opinion 
among both Ultramontanes and their opponents as to the probable 
working of the system, and it is difficult for outsiders to any 
decided opinion about it. And it would be premature to enter on 
any minute discussion of a Bill which may still undergo con- 
pM ble modifications, as it has been referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, also another introduced by Herr Petri for 

i urch to Old Catholic parishes. Meanwhile, two 
themselves. Ih the tirst place, whatever 
may be the abstract merits or demerits of the proposed legislation, 
there can be little room for doubt as to the animus of the Govern- 
ment in introducing it. The Zimes’ Co mdent can hardly be 
wrong in observing that, while less directly hostile to the clergy 
than the Falk laws, the present measure “ is intended to pave the 
way for the future emancipation of the laity from priestly control.” 
In other words, it is a fresh blow struck at “sacerdotalism.” At 
the same time it must be remembered—and here lies its chief 
interest for lookers-on—that, should the Bill become law, 
it will go far to test the actual state of feeling among the 
Catholic population, who will be free to employ the large op- 

_ portunities of self-government thus awarded to them either to 
support or to undermine the ascendency of their spiritual superiors. 
In the former case the Government would find that they had 
committed the serious error of forging very effective weapons to 
be used inst themselves. Their object is evidently to set 
clergy and laity by the ears on the principle of divide et impera. 
But the scheme can only escape being suicidal by becoming a 
success. 


SIR HOPE GRANT. 


—- death of Sir James Hope Grant has taken away a 
dashing officer of cavalry, a skilful general, and a leader 
eompetent for any service, who had learned war exclusively in 
India. The Crimean fields, of which the memory has been recently 
revived, added nothing to the honours of Sir Hope Grant; and, 
although cavalry were brought from India to these fields, his regi- 
ment was not selected for that purpose. But he served with the 
oth Lancers in the two Sikh wars and in the Mutiny; and one who 
had shared in the battles of Sobraonand Goojerat,and in the taking of 
Lucknow, may be said, in Napier’s phrase, to have known war well. 
Advocates of the purchase system might fairly adduce Grant as an 


under it. Tis early years of military life fell within that dullest 
of all dull times for soldiers which followed the battle of Waterloo. 
Among the many young men who would be likely to make good 
officers it was at such a time convenient to choose those who had 
a few hundred pounds in pocket. The sovereigns of England have 
always managed their military service on the principle ex- 
pressed in the ballad of Chevy Chase. They have rightly 
assumed that they had within their realm many men as good 
as any particular man whom they selected. The men who could 
buy commissions were certainly not better than the men who 
could not buy, nor were they worse. Grant was born in 1808, 
and at eighteen years of age he bought a cornetcy in the 9th 
Lancers. He bought his lieutenancy in 1828, and his troop in 
1835. He went out to China in 1841 as brigade-major to Lord 
Saltoun, commanding a brigade of the army under Sir Hugh 
Gough. The most destructive enemy this army had to contend 
with was disease. In the first year of the war, before Grant 
arrived upon the scene, sickness at Chusan caused lamentable 
gaps in the ranks of the occupying force. The 26th Cameronians, 
which sailed from Caleutta goo strong, a pattern for sobriety and 
good conduct, its average mortality during the previous ten years 
being barely twenty, was in three months reduced to 291. At the 
taking of Chin-Keang-Foo, in 1842, where Grant greatly distin- 
guished himself, the total loss in killed and wounded was only 
164. It would be vain to discuss the causes of the mortality in 
the Cameronians at Chusan, or afterwards in the 78th High- 
landers at Kurrachee. The prevalent scarcity of good soldiers, 
and the increased attention consequently paid to sanitary matters, 
has caused great improvement in the health of troops in the 
field since Grant's first campaign. In the late expedition to the 
Gold Coast the deaths amounted to 31°4 per cent., and of these 
18 per cent. were killed or died of wounds. It would not perhaps be 
unjust to say that, with higher education of our officers, there has 
grown a disposition to listen to the doctor's advice as to encamp- 
ing and feeding troeps, and higher education would not be easily 
reconcilable with purchase. The mortality at Chusan, and after- 
wards at Kurrachee, was not like that in the Crimea, caused or 
aggravated by a dificult position and an overwhelming duty. At 
both these places troops appear to have been kept unnecessarily and 
in disregard of medical warnings, and it must be allowed that 
the officers under whom Grant served his first campaigns do not 
seem to have been fully sensible of the value of the health and 
lives of men. 

But Grant's mind was receptive of all improvements in 
his profession of every kind, and it might be interesting to 
com the sanitary management of his own campaign as 
Commander-in-Chief in China in 1860 with that of the cam- 
paigns of 1841-2, which he made under Lord Saltoun 
and Sir Hugh Gough. The last-named gallant officer 
was a typical product of what may be called the pra- 
scientific period of our army; and Lord Saltoun, like Grant 
himself, was probably an example of great natural apti- 
tude for war which developed itself in no other academy than that 
of actual service before an enemy. The sort of man that Lord 
Saltoun was may be best explained by recalling an incident of 
Waterloo, where he served with the Guards. The Duke of 
Wellington, after the battle had lasted far into the evening, 
examined the whole French position with his glass, and remarked 
that he thought “they were pretty well told out.”. Lord 
Saltoun, who heard him, observed to a Staff officer that he had 
seen a body of French troops go into a hollow early in the day and 
he had not seen them come out. The Duke, after looking carefully 
again, exclaimed, “ By God, Saltoun is right,’ as he manifest] 
was ; for the body of French troops was the Imperial Guard, which 
was just then emerging from the hollow and preparing for its 
grand attack. Such was the general on whose staff Grant served 
in China, and it may be guessed that congeniality of cha- 
racter had something to do with the selection. An older and 
more eminent type of the same character was Sir Thomas Graham, 
afterwards Lord Lynedoch, who did not enter the army at all until 
middle age; but a certain faculty, which was either born in him 
or developed by field-sports, enabled him to discover exactly what 
to do and when to do it, either with a regiment, a division, or an 
army corps. It may be questioned whether either of these three men, 
Graham, Saltoun, and Grant, would have got high marks at a 
competitive examination. Graham, if we remember rightly, 
entered the army by raising a regiment himself, which was 
purchase under another form ; and if such officers came in under 
the purchase system, it is not wonderful that the defenders of that 
system could not be brought to understand that anything better 
could be required or devised. The class that could command 
money, or money's worth, was sufficiently numerous in England 
and Scotland to supply as many officers of the pattern of Saltoun 
and Grant as there was room for in the army, and in what we 
have called the pra-scientifie period it had not even occurred to 
anybody to suggest that this pattern was not all-sutficient. 

While Grant was in China his regiment came out to India, 
and he returned to it with the rank of major, to which he had 
succeeded without purchase. In 1845 the first Sikh war broke 
out, and it was closed on the 1oth of February, 1846, by the hard- 
fought battle of Sobraon, at which Grant was present with his 
regiment. He did not partake in those earlier and still more 
severe battles wherein Lords Gough and Hardinge and Sir Harry 
Smith won such costly and terribly necessary victories. It was 
another regiment of Lancers, the 16th, that charged the Sikh 
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infantry at Aliwal, and rode three times through them before they 
dispersed. “The ground was more thickly strewn with the bodies 
of victorious horsemen than of broken infantry.” Yet it is not 
doubted that this charge was wisely planned and bravely made, 
and at such cost only could these resolute enemies be overcome. 
The best of their troops defended the entrenchments at Sobraon, 
and it was fortunate for us that the advice of some European 
officers who were among them was not taken for the further 
strengthening of their position. But even as the position stood, 
the assailants were so exhausted, or, as the Duke of Wellington 
would have said, “told out,” by the time the entrenchments 
were carried, that a body of cavalry, the 3rd Dragoons, had 
to be poured into the Sikh camp from the left to 
form that line of advance which surpassed the strength of 
the exhausted infantry. This, as a military writer remarks, 
was much in the style of the Duke of Marlborough. But even 
after openings were thus effected in the Sikh entrenchments, 
single batteries still held out, and the interior was filled with 
courageous men who took advantage of every obstacle and fought 
fiercely for every spot of ground. Gradually each defensible posi- 
tion was captured, and the Silths were pressed towards the scarcely 
fordable river Sutlej, where the bridge of boats had been broken 
by one of their own chiefs, hoping thus to compel them to hold 
the position to the last. An awful slaughter followed of the fugi- 
tives, who had excluded themselves from compassion by outrages 
on our wounded men. Such was the stern contest by which the 
power of the Sikhs was broken, but not destroyed. Their army be- 
came uncontrollable after the death of Runjeet Singh, and there 
could be no peace in India until it was annihilated. 

It is well to be reminded of the dangers to which our Indian 
Empire has been exposed in order that we may not undervalue the 

recautions necessary for its security. The first Sikh war was at 
its outbreak a struggle for existence; and perhaps the night of 
Moodkee and the grey dawn of Inkerman may be taken as the 
two occasions when within living memory the most momentous 
issues were decided by the hardihood of British troops. On both 
occasions the generals had had great experience of war, and they 
could find little for themselves or anybody else to do except “ to fight 
it out to the last man.” The great strength of the Sikhs in 
artillery was known to all experienced observers, and it was be- 
lieved, after the death of Runjeet Singh, that, sooner or later, they 
would attack us; yet we allowed ourselves to be almost crushed by 
their superior force in the first battles with them. But before 
attacking their position at Sobraon we had gathered adequate 
power, although even then their stubborn resistance was only with 
extreme difficulty overcome. In the second Sikh war we were, 
or ought to have been, forewarned ; but some of our operations, 
and notably that of Chillianwallah, bear traces of the pree-scientific 
age. Grant was employed with his regiment throughout this 
second war, and he came eut of it with the reputation of one 
of the best officers of the army. It is remarkable that this re- 
putation did not him to the Crimea. He spent the years of 
the Russian war, perhaps not altogether without repining, in the 
quiet discharge of regimental duty in India. But with the out- 
break of the Mutiny his opportunity for distinction fully came. 
From the — of the outposts for the siege of Delhi to the 
taking of Lucknow, Grant was employed and trusted, and on 
every occasion fully justified the confidence reposed in him. Known 
first as a leader of brilliant exploits of cavalry, he was found 
on trial equal to conducting operations of every arm. His selec- 
tion for chief command in China, in 1860, was _— by 
his judicious management, and when he returned to England, in 
1865, he was clearly indicated by a long and varied career as 
capable in case of need of the highest post. Although much has been 
said of late years against aged officers, we question whether, up to 
the time when his health failed, a general could have been found to 
inspire fuller confidence than Grant. But more than twenty years’ 
service in India and China can be borne with impunity by few. 
A disease, of which the seed was sown in some of his arduous 
campaigns, has deprived the British army of one of its most 
trusted leaders. — 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


AMBRIDGE, says Fuller, referring to a record of King 
Henry III., “appeareth not as an infant of yesterday, but a 
grave matron of great age.” He quotes from a letter of that King 
to the Mayor and Bailiffs of Cambridge the words Secundum 
consuetudinem Universitatis, as “showing her gravity and grey 
hairs at the time of the date thereof.” Beatrix, daughter of this 
King, had a daughter married to Guy Chastillon, Earl of St. Paul, 
in France; and of this marriage was born a daughter, Mary, who, 
in the reign of King Edward III., and about the year 1343, founded 
Pembroke College. She was married to Aymer de Valence, Earl 
of Pembroke, who was killed in a tilting-match on his wedding- 
day, whereupon “she began altogether to give her mind to a re- 
ligious life, and applied a considerable part of her possessions to 
pious uses.” Thus this College, which seems, or lately seemed, to 
us so old, would be in Fuller's view, by comparison with the 
University in which it was founded, as an infant of yesterday, 
placed in the arms of an aged matron. Yet, if we had wished to 
impress an American visitor with a sense of the antiquity of 
England, we could hardly have done so more eflectually than by 
showing him this College as it stood a few years ago. The 


Countess of Pembroke, “having lived forty-two years or more 
after the founding of the College, and at least sixty after her 
death, and yrs of St. Alban 
with a silver ima t, at length, being of a great , de- 
ed to coven, was interned in Abbey of Shiner, 
near Cambridge, in a marble tomb, between the two choirs 
of the nuns and seculars.” This lady, “maid, wife, and 
widow all in a day,” although she sequestered herself on that 
sad accident from all worldly delights, was not unfavour- 
able to mirth in others. She left a cup with an inscription exhort- 
ing “to be merry and make good cheer,” and all histories of Cam- 
bridge state that this cup is still preserved and brought out on 
very high days; but as & = of supposed improvement has lately 
taken possession of this College, we should not be surprised to 
hear that the cup of Mary de Valence, Countess of Pembroke, has 
been melted to make a teapot for the existing Society to use when 
it gives afternoon tea to ladies. A benefactor of this College and a 
Bishop left to ita ba of plate with the inscription “ Qui alienaret 
anathema sit,” and the episcopal malediction ought to light not 
only on those who sell or 1, but also on those who needlessly 
alter or deface any of the well-known and much-loved features of 
this venerable College. A writer of the year 1803 remarks that 
“ poetry has been greatly improved since the reign of James I.,” 
and doubtless he regarded Pope and Johnson as improvements 
upon Shakspeare and Spenser. But even this barbarian, as we 
must deem him, would not have thought of improving Pembroke 
College. On the contrary, he writes that “there is something 
altogether very venerable and pleasing in the appearance of this 
College which made Queen Elizabeth, when she passed through 
Cambridge, salute it with these words, ‘O domus antiqua et re- 
ligiosa!’”” It has been reserved for our own immediate day to 
commit a worse atrocity than that of improving Elizabethan 
poetry by undertaking to improve or restore—or perhaps repair 
and beautify is the proper term—a College which Elizabeth 
and her subjects were contented to admire. It is, indeed, 
difficult to enter into the feeling which could suggest any unne- 
cessary meddling with the structure of this ancient and religious 
house. There were, thirty or more years ago, some well-meaning 
and busy peop!e who advocated the clearing of forests and planting 
them with corn. They desired to increase “the food of the 
ople,” and cared nothing either for the antique or picturesque. 
ortunately, however, before much clearance was effected people 
began to recollect that you could grow corn to any extent in 
America, but that oak-trees under which the Plantagenet kings 
had hunted when once destroyed could never be replaced. Such 
buildings as those of Pembroke College form part of the common 
heritage of England and America, and the vast majority of the 
people of both countries would deplore their unnecessary demo- 
lition. 

These remarks have been suggested by a report which has reached 
us that the Governing Body of this College has decided to pull 
down the greater part of its existing ancient buildings, including 
the Hall and the whole of the eastern side of the first court. We 
have heard that this Governing Body possesses considerable wealth, 
and perhaps it considers itself called upon to have taste. This 
“noble, renowned, and most 
Henry VI. and Edward IV., have called it, does not perhaps shine 
“among all places in the University” with the splendour which 
those sovereigns ascribed to it. Younger and larger foundations 
have grown up beside it, and if the ambition of the present 
Society prompts it to vie with them in external sumptuosity, 
we must regard such a tendency as disastrous. The group 
of buildings which is Parr | with destruction is pictur- 
esque in character, of high architectural value, and of great 
antiquity, and is endeared not only to Pembroke men, 
but to all who prize the ancient form and features of the 
University of Cambridge. We will assume everything that 
can be assumed in favour of the improvers of this College. Let 
them be as clever in architecture as any improver of Shakspeare 
was in poetry, yet we should heartily desire that they might find 
scope for their talents somewhere else. It would be simply 
— to come to Cambridge and not find the buildings of 

embroke College as they used to be. Of course we must acquiesce 
in inevitable changes, but we may at the same time protest 
against the notion of bettering antiquity which seems to have occu- 
pied some minds. A play or poem which has been altered can be 
restored when a more pure and reverent taste prevails, but the 
process of improving old buildings off the face of Cambridge is ir- 
revocable. Let it be assumed that the Governing Body is prepared 
to erect something costly and imposing in place of that which it 
would pull down, yet a Pembroke man might be justified in saying 
of the old buildings of his College, “ A poor thing, but mine own.” 
They are part of the possessions of his mind, and probably impressed 
him when he first saw them with a sense of the immemorial anti- 
quity and immovable stability of the system of which they were 
part. He and his contemporaries would go, and successive bodies 
of students would succeed them, and still the ancient edifice would 
stand, defying time and weather, and superior to «ll adverse in- 
fluences except the ee one of a rich Governing Body and 
an aspiring architect. ‘This College, when improved, can be only 
one of many edifices equally deserving of praise or blame, whereas, 
as it is remembered by those who have dwelt within its walls, it 
was almost unique. The Hall is said to have been erected about 
the year 1360, and therefore must have been part of the original 
structure of which the Countess of Pembroke “ in a happy moment 
laid the foundation.” It is probably the earliest existing collegiate 


precious College,” as two kings, . 
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building in the University, and its loss to the University, and 
to land, and we might add to America, would be — 
It is difficult to understand how the existing Society could bring 
themselves to contemplate such a sacrifice, we do not say with 
composure, but without sorrow and indignation. What, we may 
ask, do they expect to get in place of it? They are, or rather 
ought to be, like the Sieur de Couci who ranked his ancient barony 
far above modern dukeries and countships :— 

Roi né puis-je étre ? 

Duc ne veux-je étre, 

Ni comte aussi, 

Mais grand Seigneur de Couci. 
If the Earl of Derby should get himself made Duke of Birkenhead 
we should have something like a parallel to the desire of the 
Governing Body of Pembroke College to pull down their old Hall 
and build a new one. They might surely be satisfied with 
the demolition of the interesting and characteristic old 
Master's Lodge, for which an elegant modern structure has 
been substituted. We believe that the buildings of this Col- 
lege were selected by Professor Willis when he lectured before 
the late Prince Consort as a typical example of the form and 
arrangements ofa medieval college. They are a page of the archi- 
tectural history of the University which it is now proposed to tear 
out and destroy, and it is almost incredible that such a proposal 
should be seriously entertained. Both in this country and abroad 
time moves quite fast enough. Almost every year the memorials 
of the past erat fewer in the ancient cities of Europe, and it 
surely is unnecessary to anticipate the progress of decay. We 
would not insist on the preservation, merely because of their anti- 
quity, of buildings which are either inconvenient or unwholesome. 
But these faults are not alleged against the Hall of Pembroke 
College. The most that can be said is that the Governing Body 
and their architect think they can put in its place a more spacious 
and splendid building. There isa saying often quoted, that there 
are many bishops but only one Master of Trinity. It were to be 
wished that the Governing Body of Pembroke College could im- 
bibe the spirit which dictated this speech. With a strange per- 
versity they are seeking to deprive the country of an invaluable 
historical monument, and themselves of an indisputable title to 
distinction. 

A modern fabric, even if it were more beautiful, which we by 
no means assume, would certainly want the interest of the ancient 
building. The Hall is full of historic memories which would be all 
doomed to oblivion by its destruction. Nicholas Ridley, Bishop 
of London, began his controversial studies as a member of this 
College, and ended them, as we all know, by being burned along 
with Cranmer and Latimer at Oxford. Edmund Grindal, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Ely and 
Winchester; the poets Spenser and Gray, and the statesman 
William Pitt, were all educated in this College, or have all sat 
in this Hall. Gray, after migrating from St. Peter's College, 
lived all the rest of his life here, and his last “longing, lingering 
look ” rested on these buildings. This, perhaps, is now their most 
widely interesting tradition. The American statesman, Daniel 
Webster, died with the words of Gray's Elegy on his lips, and 
next to the English Bible perhaps no composition is so widely 
known among English-speaking people. Therefore we say 
that the preservation of these buildings concerns New and Old 
England equally. The Chapel was built from a design of Sir 
Christopher Wren by his brother, Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely. 
There ought to be strong reasons for demolishing buildings 


‘to which these memories belong, and indeed we understand 


that until lately in all plans for tke reconstruction of 
the College the Hall was regarded as sacred. But the 
— for improvement grows with what it feeds on. 
e Governing y have wiped out the Combination Room, 
and are preparing to obliterate the Hall. The Danes, as Fuller 
tells us, had harried all this country, and near Cambridge kept 
their station. The future historian will record that, after the la 
of eight hundred years, the barbarians once more returned and de- 
stroyed the time-honoured and beautiful fabric of the Hall of Pem- 
broke College. The would-be restorers of this College may per- 
haps complete their design, but certainly they will not be able to 
isguise its true. character. They may, as Fuller says ‘other 
restorers have done, mistake themselves for founders, and all lovers 
of antiquity are likely to mistake them for destroyers. But this 
“domus antiqua et religiosa” is dear to all its members, and the 
effacing fingers of its Governing Body have not yet swept away 
all traces of its pristine beauty. Ifthe barbarous work is consum- 
mated in spite of warning, it will evoke regret and anger. There 
should at least be full consideration before a step is taken which is 
not manifestly necessary and would certainly be irrevocable. 


THE EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES BILL. 


Regent’s Park explosion confirmed so emphatically the 
couclusions of the Select Committee on Explosive Substances 
as to the unsatisfactory character of the existing law upon this 
subject, and the inadequacy of its provisions for the public safety, 
that some amendment of the law during the present Session be- 
came inevitable. Every one will be glad to see that Mr. Cross has 


e a really vigorous and comprehensive attempt at such. 


amendment, and that he has not been content with merely patch- 
ing a number of inconvenient and imperfect Acts, but has intro- 


duced a consolidating and repealing Bill, in which the whole law 
relating to explosives (saving the provisions of certain local Acts) 
is set forth. 

An examination of the Bill will perhaps partially explain 
why this long-needed amendment of a law which so largely 
affects the interests of the public has been persistently post- 
poned by successive Administrations; for the subject proves to be 
one of exceptional complexity, and has a number of ramifications 
and entanglements which call for the most careful handling, and 
which must have rendered the preparation of the measure one of 
no common difficulty. Among the inevitable results of the com- 
plexity of the subject is the great length of the Bill. It consists 
of one hundred and thirteen clauses and four schedules ; and it is 
easy to see that it has only been saved from running to a far 
greater length by the adoption of the principle of vesting in the Exe- 
cutive large discretionary powers in regard to matters of detail. 
In fact, it would appear that there were only three courses open :— 
ist, To endeavour to regulate by statute every minute detail ; 2ndly, 
To regulate nothing by statute, but (as in the present Nitroglycerine 
Act) to leave everything in the hands of the Secretary of State ; 
3rdly, To combine, so far as might be practicable, these two prin- 
ciples. To the first of these possible courses two obvious objections 
present themselves. First, that the Bill would have been a measure 
of such enormous length and so charged with detail, that there 
would not have been the slightest prospect of passing it ; secondly, 
that even if ed, it would in a very jew years, and perhaps in a 
few seligiie tees become more or less unworkable, owing to the 
continued development and fluctuations of the trade. This last ob- 
jection could of course have been met by giving to the Secretary of 
State a large dispensing power; but this would practicaily have been 
to elaborate a huge legislative house of cards which the Secretary of 
State could sweep away by a stroke of his pen the day after it had 
passed. To the second course the trade and those industries into which 
the use of explosiveslargely enters would have had fairgrounds for ob- 
jection, on the score of the absolute uncertainty in which everything 
would be wrapped, and because of a natural unwillingness to be 
wholly dependent for their very existence upon the will or caprice 
of successive Secretaries of State. In the third course Mr. Cross 
appears to have found an equitable and convenient solution of 
the difficulty. The leading principle of his Bill may be said 
to be the statutory regulation of details so fur as may be prac- 
ticable and expedient; and, where this is not practicable or 
expedient, the statutory indication of the directions in which 
By-laws and Orders in Council as to details may be made, 
and the statutory definition of the limits of such By-laws 
and Orders. We thus find that in Part I, which deals 
exclusively with gunpowder, most of the regulations which are 
susceptible of precise definition and enactment are set forth. But 
in Part I., which deals with “ other explosives,” the Secretary of 
State is given a large discretion in regard to the laying down re- 
gulations. Thus Clause 10 contains thirteen “general rules” 
which are to be observed in every gunpowder factory and magazine ; 
but, in the case of factories and magazines of dynamite or gun- 
cotton, or any of the less-known or more complicated explosives, 
it is proposed that “ the prescribed general rules shall be substi- 
tuted for the general rules in Part I.,” and the definition tells us 
that “prescribed” means prescribed by Order in Council. The 
same distinction is observed with regard to a variety of other 
regulations—such as the particulars to be inserted by an applicant 
in his draft licence, the provisions as to packing and labelling, 
and as to the quantities to be kept by registered dealers. In the 
case of gunpowder proper, these matters are laid down; in 
the case of “other explosives” they are left to be regulated 
by Orders in Council. The reason of this was pointed out 
by the Home Secretary when he introduced his Bill. It 
consists in the fact that gunpowder is a well-known and per- 
fectly definite substance, while the “other explosives” are many 
of them very little known, and new varieties, each with its special 
characteristics and special risks, are being daily introduced. Having 
regard even to the number of ‘{ other explosives” at present known, 
it will be obvious that any attempt to include in an Act of Parlia- 
ment all regulations requisite for their safe storage and transport 
would necessarily be almost hopeless. It appears from the Report 
of the Select Committee on Explosives that not less than six great 
groups would have to be provided for, these groups including an 
indefinite number of explosives of different sorts, of which more 
than fifty were named by the Committee simply by way of exam- 
ples. Even in the case of gunpowder, it seems to have been 
found impossible to include all the regulations in the statute. 
For example, in the case of licences, a considerable discretion as to 
the conditions to be imposed in all those matters which are pro- 
perly dependent upon the locality, or upon the nature of the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, is reserved to the licensing authority, and no 
attempt is made to lay down any hard and fast line in regard to 
distances and quantities, which obviously should be variable 
according to the configuration of the ground and other circum- 
stances. Again, in the case of the transport of gunpowder, the Act 
makes no attempt to define precise regulations, except as to the 
mode of packing; though even here a certain dispensing or discre- 
tionary power is reserved to the Executive. This important branch 
of the subject, to which the public attention will probably be more 
closely directed than to any other, is to be dealt with entirely by 
by-laws. These laws are to be made in the case of harbours by 

e harbour authorities ; in the case of railways and canals by the 
Companies themselves, subject in all cases to approval and revision 
by the Board of Trade. It is, we think, unfortunate that the 
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control of this part of the subject should have been vested in one 
department of State, while everything else in the Bill is under the 
control of another department; but perhaps this is an inevitable 
result of the general regulation of railways and harbours being at 
present in the hands of the Board of Trade, and although this 
rt of the scheme is suggestive of a somewhat divided responsi- 
ility, it may be that in practice the arrangement will prove 
convenient. 

In order the better to understand the details of the measure, it 
is necessary to observe the broad lines or divisions adopted. The 
Bill consists essentially of four distinct parts. Part I. deals 
with gunpowder only; Part II. deals with other explosives ; 
Part III. contains the provisions for the edministration of 
the law; Part IV. is supplementary, and contains the de- 
finitions, rules as to legal proceedings, and the like. The Bill 
deals with all explosive substances, properly so called, such 
as gunpowder, nitroglycerine, gun-cotton, dynamite, blasting 
powders, fulminate of mercury, and every other substance “ used 
or manufactured with a view to produce a practical effect by ex- 
plosion, or a pyrotechnic effect,” and applied forms of such ex- 
plosives, as fog-signals, fireworks, fuzes, rockets, percussion-caps, 
cartridges, &e. A power is also reserved to the Queen in Council, 
under the 1o2nd Clause, to extend the Act to any other substance 
of an explosive character which appears to be “specially dangerous” ; 
and “specially dangerous” explosives may even be prohibited alto- 
gether. There is also a power to classify and define explosives for 
the purposes of the Act. It will be observed that petroleum is not 
included in the Bill, being in fact not an explosive substance at 
all, but only a dangerously inflammable substance, for which a dif- 
ferent mode of treatment would have to be prescribed. 

Taking gunpowder asa typical explosive, we find that provision is 
made for the licensing of new factories and magazines. The licensing 
authority willsubstantially remain as at present ; but the granting 
of the licence will be varied in this important perticular, that the 
draft licence will have, in the first instance, to be submitted to 
and approved by the Secretary of State, who will decide whether 
adequate provision is made for the safety of the worlkpeople and the 
public in those matters of technical detail as to which a bench of 
magistrates can hardly, asa general rule, possess any sufficient know- 
ledge. As, however, the obtaining of licences by this process would 
entail unnecessary inconvenience and labour if it had to be resorted 
to in the case of all mine-owners and consumers of gunpowder, 
who require to store considerable quantities of powder for use 
in blasting operations, provision is made for these persons obtain- 
ing what are called “ store licences” (up to two tons of gunpowder) 
on application and payment of a small fee to the local authority, 
who will not be entitled to refuse the licence provided the 
proposed store is constructed and situated as prescribed by 
an Order in Council made under the Act. For the regulation 
of these stores “ general rules” are, as in the case of factories and 
large magazines, laid down; and these may be supplemented by 
“special rules” made by the owner or occupier, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State. In this part of the scheme, the Mines 
Acts appears to have been closely followed. There is a third and 
important class of storage for which provision had to be made— 
namely, the retail dealer; and we are happy to see that Mr. Cross 
has taken the decided step of recognizing that all persons carrying 
on such trade ought to known, and of enacting that no one 
shall deal in gunpowder without first registering himself with the 
local authority. When so registered he may keep to 200 lbs. 
of gunpowder, according tu a sliding scale based upon the 
suitability of his premises for such storage. Thus, 100 lbs. 
may be kept in a dwelling-house, if inside a fireproof safe, but only 
50 lbs. if there isno safe; if kept outside a dwelling-house, 200 lbs. 
are allowed. The powder must be cither in a building appropriated to 
the purpose or in a fireproof safe. These provisions will effect a 
very great improvement on the present lax law relating to retail 
dealing, under which a man may keep 200 lbs. anywhere and 
anyhow, without any licence or registration, and will tend to 
encourage the provision of suitable places of storage. Nor does 
it appear that the retail dealers will have any grounds for com- 
plaint; 1st, because of the increased facilities which will be 
afforded for the obtaining of store licences (up to two tons),and, 2ndly, 
because the Bill authorizes the storing of very large quantities of 
gunpowder in cartridges—namely, five times the amount which 
may be kept if not in cartridges. This will be an immense relief 
to the gunmaker, who is also relieved from the obligation 
to take outa licence to till cartridges, imposed upon him by the present 
law. The only persons upon whom this part of the Bill will press 
heavily are those persons who have hitherto carried on an almost 
indefinitely large trade in powder in their dwelling-houses and 
shops without any supervision, and too often without any precau- 
tions. But Mr. Cross is probably not singular in thinking that it 
is quite time that such a dangerous state of things was put an end 
to, and that people desiring to store large quantities of powder 
should for that purpose be required to provide themselves with 
suitably constructed and properly isolated: places of storage. 

The vested interests of the existing factory and magazine owners 
appear to have been anxiously considered. They are all to be 
entitled to a continuing certificate, which is to be granted without 
prejudice to the question of the legality or otherwise of the existing 


transport of gunpowder we have already spoken, but it should be 
mentioned that power is given to the occupiers of private wharfs 
to make rules for the safe carrying on of their business, and that 
the Secretary of State is vested with the power of making by- 
laws as to carriage for all roads and places to which other by-laws 
made under the Bill do not apply. 

In Part II. the law of the former part is applied to “other ex- 
= with certain modifications, and with the reservation of 
arger discretionary powers before referred to. The nitroglycerine 
interests will be brought much more into harmony with 
the gunpowder interests than they are at present under the 
vexatiously restrictive Nitroglycerine Act, while many explosives 
which are now practically unregulated will be brought within the 
scope of the law, and the public safety will in consequence be far 
more efficiently provided for. When this Bill becomes law it will 
no longer be possible for a person to store indefinite quantities of 
gun-cotton or gun-sawdust in his dwelling-house or other unsuit- 
able place ; and the transport of these substances will be for the 
first time brought under proper regulation. 

Suitable provisions are included in this part of the Bill in favour 
of certain trades and processes, by which mine-owners will be 
permitted to fill their Sota cartridges and prepare their blast- 
ing materials, without the licence which is at "gear necessary ; 
manufacturers will be allowed to experiment with modifications of 
the explosive which they are licensed to make without going for a 
new licence; and the making of fireworks on a small scale, but 
under suitable conditions as to safety, will be facilitated by the 
provisions which enable a person desiring to establish a small fire- 
worl: factory to obtain a licence as a matter of course, provided his 
site is lawfully situated. 

Part III., which deals with the administration of the law, will 
be anxiously examined, as one of the chief complaints against the 
present law has been that it is impossible to enforce it, owing to 
the absence of sufficient powers of supervision. On the other hand, 
it was essential that such increased powers as might be taken should 
be carefully guarded and fenced round, so as to prevent them from 
assuming an inquisitorial or vexatious character. Two sorts of 
inspection are provided—Government inspection, which extends 
to all the e factories and magazines, with powers of entry in 
the case of stores and registered premises, wharfs and the like; 
and local inspection, which extends only to the places licensed by 
the local authority, and to wharfs within their jurisdiction. 
Thus the large manufacturer will be saved from the visits of a 
local officer whose want of technical knowledge might make his 
inspection more hurtful than beneficial; and the Government 
Inspectors will be in a great measure relieved from the super- 
vision of the smaller places, while undue centralization will be 
avoided. An important but necessary provision is made for 
superseding or supplementing the action of a search warrant in 
cases of suspected illegality, where the delay in obtaining a 
warrant would be attended with public danger; but whenever 
advantage is talen of this power a special report is to be made to 
the Secretary of State, dnd this machinery is never to be set in 
motion by any one but a Government or local Inspector, or a 
superintendent or other superior officer of police, and only in cases 
of emergency. This provision is in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the House of Commons Committee, with whose 
Report this Bill appears to be throughout in close agree- 
ment. As in the Mines Acts, accidents are to be re- 
ported and coroners are to give notice of inquests to the 
Government Inspector, to enable him to attend ; and in serious cases 
the Secretary of State may order a more formal inquiry. The Bill 
contains suitable arrangements for enabling the work of inspection 
to be properly carried on, by authorizing the Inspectors to take 
samples, and when necessary to seize and detain the explosives. The 
wharfs and premiscs of warehousemen and carriers of explosives 
are for the first time brought under proper supervision, which will 
probably be a matter of satisfaction to persons who happen 
to live in the neighbourhood of the Grand Junction Canal. No 
attempt is made to extinguish lawfully existing magazines and 
factories, which aye left to be dealt with, if at all, under the com- 
mon law of nuisance; but a place which blows up is not to be re- 
erected without permission. 

Such in its main features is Mr. Cross’s Explosive Substances 
Bill. Jt may be accepted as a substantial contribution to the 
public safety ; and, on the other hand, it has evidently been framed 
in a moderate spirit and with a careful regard to the interests and 
requirements of trade. Independently of the public feeling on the 
subject, the fect that the Bill is in its essential —- a practical 
embodiment of the recommendations of the Committee which sat 
last Session should secure for it a ready acceptance by the House 
of Commens; and although perhaps the public, on the one side, 
might have desired to see larger powers taken fur the removal of 
existing factories and magazines which are supposed to be 
a or injurious to the localities in which they are situated— 
while the trade, on the other hand, will probably regret the curtail- 
ment ofthe right which in many instances they now possess of adding 
to and enlarging their establishments indefinitely —we believe that 
the middle course adopted by the Government will generally re- 
commend itself, and that this measure will be regarded as a 
temperate and judicious solution of a very difficult question. It is 


magazine or store. No owner of an existing factory or magazine | also to be hoped that the elasticity of the provisions will render 


is to be required to remove any lawfully existing magazine or 
work ; but, on the other hand, no additions or enlargements are to 
be made without permission, and these factories will be subjected, 
like new ones, to the statutory “ general rules.” Of the rules as to 


| 


the Bill when it becomes law easily adjustable to the varying con- 
ditions and requirements of the trades which it will affect. 
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REVIEWS. 


WALCOTT’S CONSTITUTIONS AND CANONS 
ECCLESIASTICAL.* 


Me WALCOTT, as our readers have long known, has read a 
great deal which might be of much use if he only knew 
what to do with it. We are bound to say that, in the small 


‘volume before us, he has come nearer to knowing what to do with 
it than in any other book of his that we have hitherto seen. If the 


book were the work of any other man, we should throw it aside 


_a3 chaotic; as the work of Mr. Walcott, we hail it as a step 


towards regular order. Hitherto, when Mr. Walcott has been 
writing on any subject, he has shovelled together things about all 
manner of subjects, without any principle of order which we 
could catch. His books read like cross-readings, like the 
contents of a note-book, or the “Answers to Correspondents” 
in certain newspapers, printed straight on end as they come. 
But here we have some approach to arrangement. Now 
that there is so much dispute on various ecclesiastical points, it 
was no bad notion to print the Canons of 1603, with references to 
their origin, their circumstances, and to other legislation on the 
same points, earlier or later. This is Mr. Walcott’s object, 
and he has carried it out in what, for him, is an orderly 
manner. That is to say, he has printed the Canons in order, and he 
has attached to each Canon the illustrative matter which belongs 
to it. Still Mr. Walcott’s way of printing them is very odd. He 
begins in all form with “Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical fag 
“James, by the grace of God,” &c.; and so we go on with 
the preamble and two Canons, when suddenly we come toa 
heading, “ These Canons are an expansion of Article XXXVII. 
of the Civil Magistrates.” Then come Canons 3, 4, and 5; 
then comes the heading of the Articles as a body, with 
“His Majesty’s Declaration.” Then come Canon 6, followed by 
a scrap from the preface to the Book of Common Prayer, 
and so on. Scraps from one quarter and another, here and 
there falling back into Mr. Walcott’s chaotic manner, are, after 
every two or three Canons, stuck into the text, in the same 
type and with altogether exactly the same look, as the parts which 
really come from the high and mighty prince James and the 
Synod of 1603. Such an arrangement is thinly puzzling to those 
who know something of the Canons beforehand. It must be 
altogether baffling to any one who makes his first acquaintance 
with the Canons through Mr. Walcott’s volume. There are foot- 
notes also, which of course give to those extracts which are stuck 
into the text'still more of the look of being really part of the text. 
Still we hail all this as in Mr. Walcott’s case an improvement. 
It is something that the matter which illustrates the ninth Canon 
should be stuck in after the ninth Canon. According to Mr. Wal- 
cott’s earlier way of doing things, it would have been just as likely 
to have been stuck in after the nineteenth or the ninetieth. 

It must also be owing to an inherent love of doing things in a 
scrappy way that Mr. Walcott, while printing the Canons in 
English, ever and anon puts in a bit from the Latin version 
between brackets. What should have been done was to print 
both the Latin and the English text in an orderly way in 
parallel columns, and to have put all the illustrative matter, ex- 
tracts from the Articles or from the Prayer-Book, from earlier 
Canons or from any other source, in some way clearly distinguish- 
able from the text, whether as foot-notes, as appendices, or as 
insertions in the text in a different type. In any one of these 
ways the due distinction would have been drawn between the 
British Solomon and the Precentor of Chichester ; as it is, the two 
oracles are to a great extent jumbled up together. At the same 
time we cannot but allow that the younger oracle shows a due de- 
gree of respect to the elder. “His Majesty's Declaration” seems 
so much to Mr. Walcott’s liking that he has printed the greater 

of it twice over within six pages. He attributes it to James ; 
yet we had fancied that it was the work of Charles. We dare 
say we are wrong; but if we are wrong, or if Mr. Walcott is, it 
is not the fault of either of us, but of the King who forgot to put 
his name to his Declaration. 

Mr. Walcott too has given a full Index, which might however 
have been better if the references to Canons and to pages had been 
made clearer, and if the entries in the Index had always had 
something to do with the matter treated of in the Canons or page. 
Thus under the article “‘ Churches” in the Index, the order of the 
numbers goes in this kind of way—86, 19, 23, 65, and again, go. 18, 
19, 111,64. Nor can we guess why “ Holy days” should be put 
under the heading “Churches,” or what can be meant by the 
reference to the Twenty-third Canon, “ students in Universities to 
attend service in”—that is, we suppose, “in churches "—though 
the object of the Canon is directly opposite, binding all 
colleges and halls to have divine service in the colleges and halls 
themselves. In the Index, though Mr. Walcott seems to have 
grasped the fact that an Index should have something in it and 
not nothing, there is a distinct relapse into the old chaotic Adam. 

Still, with all this, the book is useful, as having got together, in 
however confused a way, a good deal of matter which is worth re- 
ferring to at any time, and which has a special importance when 
there is so much controversy about this dass of subjects. Let us 


* The Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of the Church of England, 
referred to their Original Sources, and Illustrated with Explanatory Notes. 
— E. C. Walcott, B.D., F.S.A. Oxford and London: Parker 

1874. 


take, for instance, the Tenth Canon, which peeps out m Mr. 
Walcott’s 15th page from among a mass of stray Articles of 
Religion and other scraps. The Latin text in full would here have 
been a great gain ; but anyhow it is curious to mark the early use 
of the phrase “established by law” as applied to the Church, a 
phrase which in modern controversy has got a meaning so different 
from that with which it set out. “ Established by law” at first 
simply meant “ ordained by law.” The Church was “ established ” in 
the sense in which the courts of law or the kingly office itself was 
“established”; the notion of an“ Established Church” as distinguished 
from Churches or other religious bodies which are not “ established,” 
had not come into any man’s head. But in this Canon we get the 
first glimpse of the state of things out of which the later use of the 
word arose. Excommunication is denounced against those who 
affirm—we give the passage with Mr. Walcott’s scraps of the 
Latin text— 

That such Ministers as refuse to subscribe to the form and manner of 
God’s worship (Divini cu/téis) in the Church of England, prescribed in the 
Communion (Publice Liturgia) Book, and their adherents (sectatores), may 
truly (meritd) take untothem the name (nomen et titulum) of another Churcit 
not established (stabilita) by law, and dare presume to publish (asseverare) 
it, That this their pretended Church hath of long time groaned under the 
burden of certain grievances imposed upon it, and upon the members thereof 
before mentioned, by the Church of England, and the Orders and Constitu- 
tions therein by law established (decreta et sanctiones). 


The word “established ” is here actually used in the earlier sense. 
“ Orders and constitutions” about the Church are “ established by 
law” just as orders and constitutions about the army might be 
“established by law.” Still we here come face to face with 
the fact that the existence of a religious body, distinct from 
the Church established by law, was possible. The non-established 
Church, that is to say the illegal Church, is of course denounced as 
“a pretended Church.” Still there is the fact which gradually opened 
men’s eyes to the truth that a non-established Church alongside of 
the established one, however illegal, however theologically erro- 
neous, was not the same absurdity on the face of it as a non-esta- 
blished army or a non-established court of law alongside of the 
established one. When this point is once gained, the modern con- 
fusion naturally comes in—that is, the notion that the Established 
Church means a Church which the State picked out of several re- 
ligious bodies to “establish ”-when it might conceivably have 
“established ” some other. 

When we get to the Twenty-fourth Canon, Mr. Walcott has 
naturally something to tell us about copes, but he takes the oppor- 
tunity to dash off in the old chaotic vein, because the Canon speaks 
of “ cathedral and collegiate churches.” He tells us in a note :— 

Churches were divided into Cathedral, Collegiate, or Parochial; Regular 

or Secular.—(Lyndw., lib. iii. tit. 16.) The first had a chapter; the Regu- 
lar, a convent ; and the third, a clerical community, (Ib., lib. i. tit. 2. See 
page 24.) 
At page 24 we get a somewhat clearer account of a collegiate 
church ; but we may thank Mr. Walcott for the following distinc- 
tion; “A canonry is an office_of brotherhood with a stall in choir 
and a voice in Chapter; a prebend is a pecuniary maintenance.” 
We can sympathize with the feelings with which these words 
must have been written by a Precentor who doubtless has his stall 
in choir, but who, we are afraid, has neither voice in Chapter nor 
pecuniary maintenance. Though, by the way, why should the 
maintenance be “ pecuniary”? The corps of a prebend commonly 
consisted of land or tithe. Over the Forty-fourth Canon Mr. 
Walcott gets angry, saying :— 

This mischievous Canon, which sanctioned non-residence in Canons-resi~ 
dentiaries, had its bitter fruit in the fatal act which cut down their number 
to its present inefficient condition ; and even now, in too many Cathedral 
Churches, one residentiary resides in turn during three months, and may be 
absent during three-fourths of a year, a single residentiary’s house being pro- 
vided for their use. 

Now we have no more love for the present state of things than 
Mr. Walcott has, but we really do not see that it can be laid to 
the charge of this Canon. The Canon assumes the vicious state of 
things which was then and is now, by which the Canons Resi- 
dentiary are allowed to hold other benefices. It orders that any 
Residentiary who also holds a benefice shall, when his term of resi- 
dence—which it does not fix, but leaves to local statute or 
custom—is over, go to some or other of his benefices. This we 
understand as simply meaning that a man who has loaded himself 
with incongruous duties shall at least divide his time among them, 
and not make each an excuse for neglecting some other. The canon 
who has kept his term of residence is to go to his benefice, and not 
to goand amuse himself in some third place. Granting the existence 
of Residentiaries holding benefices, we can see no fault in the 
Canon. What was wanted then and now is something beyond 
the power of the Canon—namely, a prohibition of Residentiaries 
holding benefices at all. And when the Canon forbids the non- 
residentiary canon who holds a benefice to be away from his 
benefice more than one month under colour of his cathedral duties, 
we cannot see where the fault lies. But the Canon distinctly 
requires Residentiaries so to “sort and proportion” residence 
among them “ as that some of them always shall be personally re- 
sident there.” It does not contemplate the state of things which 
may sometimes be seen when a Residentiary canon suddenly dies 
or falls sick, when his fellow-Residentiaries are ruralizmg and 
pluralizing in some other sphere of usefulness, and when it is 
suddenly found out that a non-residentiary Canon, mere nobody as 
he is when power is to be exercised or revenues are to be divided, 
is just as good as a Residentiary when any work is to be done. 
Mr. Walcott has naturally a great deal to say on the Eighty- 
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second Canon, in the heading of which, by the way, the otherwise 
unknown phrase of “communion-table” is found instead of 
“Lord’s table” or Holy table. Upon all the points connected 
with this matter Mr. Walcott has brought many extracts together. 
From them it is perfectly plain that, by the injunctions of 
Elizabeth in 1559 and 1560, the table was meant to be set “altar- 
wise.” But it is equally plain that the Canon of 1603 at least 
allows, if it does not order, the table to be moved and set up in 
Puritan fashion in some other part of the chancel, or even of the 
church. A still stranger case of Puritan leaning is that, in the 
Seventieth Canon, the words “diebus Dominicis” in the Latin 
text, are in the English translated “upon every Sabbath day.” 
How could Bishop Bancroft, or King James either, have let this 
pass? The Seventy-second Canon points curiously enough to a 
transitional state of mind with regard to one class of cases of 
supernatural agency :— 

No Minister or Ministers shall, without the licence and direction 
(mandatum) of the Bishop of the diocese first obtained and had under his hand 
and seal, . . . . attempt upon any pretence (pretextu) whatsoever,-either of 

sion or obsession, by fasting and prayer, to cast out any Devil or 
Devils, under pain of the imputation of imposture or cosenage (imposture 
imputande), and deposition from the ministry. 


Many of the points which are brought out by Mr. Walcott’s col- 
lections need a stronger hand than his to deal with them. Suill 
industry is at all times praiseworthy ; and Mr. Walcott deserves the 
further praise of having taken at least one step in the direction of 
an orderly arrangement of the materials which his industry brings 
together. 


DOWDEN’S CRITICAL STUDY OF SHAKSPEARE. 


ME DOWDEN in the first chapter of his book makes a kind 
IME of apology which is hardly necessary for his attempts to be- 
come acquainted and to acquaint other people with the method and 
means employed by Shakspeare in producing his effects. He observes 
with great truth that a spectator who adds a knowledge of geology 
or anatomy to a love of beauty will so derive the more pleasure 
from a fine sculpture or landscape, because he will see more thana 
man who has no technical knowledge. The analogy, however, 
between the anatomist or geologist and the commentator ona poet 
is not perfect ; for to the former there is only one road open over 
which he may pass and lead others, while to the latter there are 
many, out of which he may or may not choose the right one. The 
commentator will no doubt “see more” than the ordinary reader 
of poetry ; but while he gains an increase of vision, he will run the 
risk of producing that increase from his own mind instead of from 
the poet’s. Something froma man’s own mind must indeed be 
always transferred to the work of art, whether poem or picture, 
which he contemplates; and thus it is that the work which, while 
it has a defined meaning of its own, contains also the largest 
number of suggestions for the spectator’s or hearer’s own fancy to 
play upon, is ever the most widely accepted. But the spirit in 
which one man loves to play upon such a suggestion will probably 
be repugnant to his neighbour; and he would be more than human 
who succeeded in so followingout a suggestion or descanting on a 
passage as to “ please all like Prince Hamlet.” 

Thus comments are likely to produce the same effects which 
illustrations often have—that of offending the ideas pre-conceived, 
whether well or ill, by the reader who is already acquainted with 
2 book, And the advantage which an illustrator sometimes 
enjoys of putting forward his own work simultaneously with that 
on which its existence hangs can never be obtained by the com- 
mentator, Such risks and dangers as these must of necessity be 
met by all who desire to impress their ap geese notion of a poet's 
meaning upon the general mind, which is made up of countless 
different iculars. Another and more fatal danger is that the 
writer whose work is but the offshoot of a greater growth may 
through conceit of his own performance lose sight of its origin and 
wander into fruitless endeavours to match it. Shakspeare’s work 
has been encumbered by such parasitical monstrosities ever since 
it was considered and discussed in writing; and the fact that 
Mr. Dowden’s attempt to trace the course of the poet’s mind stands 
aloof from these, as well as his courage in adventuring on so diffi- 
cult a task, must be put to his credit. 

The author begins by noting the determination to grapple with 
the facts of life—which he describes as “a rich feeling for positive 
concrete fact,” which is common to the great writers of the Eliza- 
bethan age. If his phrase is somewhat clumsy, his appreciation is, 
however, just; and it is no less just a remark that no writers of 
former times attempted to present so true and complete an 
aspect of humanity. The dramas which preceded that age gave, 
as the author says, ‘‘ views of human life, and select portions of it 
for artistic handling.” The Greek tragedies, for instance, claimed 
attention for events and passions narrowed by the special groove 
in which they ran; and the possibilities of daring and action were 
ever measured by the fate which waited patient and remorseless 
behind the struggles of the mortal heroes. No light or graceful 
phase of life was admitted to vary the intensity of emotions and 
deeds striving hopelessly with a destined certainty. No comedy 
was mingled with the darkness of the tragic scene, save that which 
might be drawn from a bitter irony ; and it was by following this 
grim model that the French tragedians fell far below the scope of 


* re: a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. Edward 
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the Shakspearian drama, which they would have done better to 
imitate. For this it was reserved to bring life in its reality and 
perfection, life as it is in its changes of joy and sorrow, before 
the eyes of men. From touching upon this theme the author goes 
on to say that 

to many, at the present time, the sanity and the strength of Shakspere 
would assuredly be an influence that might well be called religious. The 
Elizabethan drama is thoroughly free from lassitude, and from that lethargy 
of heart, which most of us have felt at one time or another. Those whose 
lot falls in a period of doubt and spiritual alteration, between the ebb and 
the flow, in the welter and wash of the waves, are,—because they lack the 
— energy of a faith—peculiarly subject to this mood of barren 
lethargy. 

It isa pity that he should have thought it necessary to illustrate 
this true gnd good remark by a weak paraphrase of the speech in 
which Hamlet describes his weariness of the world and its people. 
And the concluding sentence in which he exclaims, “ How poor 
and shallow a trick of the heart is cynicism!” misses its mark, 
inasmuch as cynicism, if a trick at all, is one, not of the heart, but 
of the head. It is somewhat ungracious, however, to call attention 
to faults which cannot often be discovered in the author's work. 
A little later on, having spoken of the views which are generally 
offered of Shakspeare’s character, he observes that the poet “not 
only studies self-control; he could depict, and we cannot doubt 
that he knew by personal experience absolute abandonment and 
seli-surrender.” Now here is either a strange misapprehension or 
failure in expression. The assumption of his absolute self-surrender 
is just that one which may best be doubted. It is not the man 
who abandons himself to be carried away by the flood of passion 
who can best describe its force. The very fact of his being in- 
volved in its fury and whirl deprives him of all capacity for 
seeing it with clearness or comprehension; and he is unable to 
gauge its strength, having nothing wherewith to compare it save 
his own weakness. He who can resist the onset of the stream 
and stand firm till the flood has passed him may best tell with 
what a rush it came, and imagine the struggles of one lost in the 
receding torrent. 

Mr. Dowden goes on to point out with care and accuracy how 
in the earlier period of Shakspeare’s writing he was unwilling to 
venture himself upon dramatic composition without the support 
of a mechanism whereon to rest his structure. The bodily order- 
ing of the play, so to speak, is considered before the spirit. ‘He 
finds,” as the author says, “he can bring forward his forces, in 
turn, one after another, ntore readily when they are numbered and 
marshalled in definite order.” This is well illustrated in the 
opening of Romeo and Juliet, where the parties of the opposing 
factions appear in alternate contrast until the entry of the Prince 
brings the scene into completeness. In the poet's later productions 
he is conscious of the acquired strength which can stand alone, 
borne up by no such artifice, and he flings the support no longer 
needed away. Lesser writers would do well to think of this, and 
learn that the rules against which they cry out as fetters and tram- 
mels to genius are but the aids with which human beings must 
learn to walk before they can hope to run and get no fall. It is 
singular that the author, having a clear perception of this fact, 
should go out of his way more than once to glorify an American 
writer whose disdain of the ordinary requirements of metre and 
rhyme cannot be justified by the power of what is called 
his poetry. In one remarkable passage the reader learns that the 
* spiritual teachers ” of the present century are “ Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Shelley, Newman, Maurice, Carlyle, Browning, Whitman.” 
The author's observation that this isa strange and apparently motley 
assemblage is certainly not out of place. Whatever may be thought 
of Mr. Dowden’s estimate of modern poetry, there is no doubt that 
he has an unusual insight into the broader as well as the nicer 
meanings of Shakspeare. Ina manner which may be termed “ an 
honest method as wholesome as sweet,” he traces by some certainand 
some supposed steps the growth of Shakspeare’s faculties and the 
course of their development, taking the plays now singly, now in 
groups, and assigning to them their place in the order which he 
has found for their creation. ‘That in the pursuance of this design 
he should be sometimes led into some of those pitfalls which have 
been described as besetting the paths of commentators is but 
natural; and it must be noted that his good taste always saves 
him from the offence of marring the poet’s words by unreasonable 
interpretations. Sometimes he is over-fanciful, as when in the 
dialogue between Luciana, Dromio, and Antipholus of Syracuse — 

Dro. 8. I am transformed, master, am I not ? 

Ant. S. I think thou art, in mind, and so am I. 

Dro. 5. Nay, master, both in mind apd in my shape. 

Ant. $. Thou hast thine own form. 

Dro, 8. No, Iam an ape. 

Lve. If thou art changed to aught ’tis to an ass— 
he finds undoubted proof that when the poet wrote thus he had 
in his thoughts A Midsummer Night's Dream. The same kind of 
straining at a discovery may be observed in the suggestion that 
the description of Osric as “ very spacious in the possession of dirt,” 
is a piece of irony aimed by the poet at his own industry in 
land. 

tis not possible within a brief space to do justice in detail to 

the care and skill with which the author has worked out his facts 
and ideas. Perhaps of the essays on character the best is that 
concerning Richard III., of whose grim, malignant humour Mr. 
Dowden gives a brief but fine discussion. Besides that matter 
which more nearly touches S , the book contains many 
valuable remarks on the drama in general, with one of which, 
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ing the nature and origin of comedy, this notice may be 
concluded :— 


One who is thoroughly in earnest is not afraid to laugh ; he knows that 
he may safely have his laugh out, and that it will not disturb the solid 
relations of things. It is only when we are half in earnest that we cherish 
our seriousness, and tremble lest the dignity of our griefs or joys should be 
impaired. And accordingly when great tragedies can be written, joyous 
comedies can be written also. But when life grows base or trivial, when 
great tragedy ceases (as in the period of the Restoration), when false 
heroics and showy sentimentality take the place of tragic passion, then the 
laughter of men becomes brutal and joyless—the crackling of thorns under 
a pot. 


CURWEN’S SORROW AND SONG.* 


W Sock | became independent by his pen at the age of twenty-two, and his 


It has certain decided merits. It is a collection of six 
biographical sketches of Henry Murger, Novalis, Petéfi, Balzac, 
Poe, and André Chénier. Mr. Curwen has been a careful and 
affectionate student of the works of these writers. We may think 
his admiration rather indiscriminating, and dissent from his very 
lofty estimate of such a writer as Edgar Poe. But this is, after 
all, a fault on the right side for a biographer. The sketches are 
interesting and generally well written. Mr. Curwen indeed is at 
times loose in his English. A “consequential” story, we may 
remark, is not the same thing as a consecutive story; and iteis 
rather pleonastic to talk about a wan taking a “ graduate’s degree.” 
We hope that the printers are responsible for describing the author 
of the Elegy in a Country Churchyard as“ Grey.” But, putting aside 
these minutiz, the sketches are lively and interesting ; the anec- 
dotes are judiciously selected; and Mr. Curwen seems to be 
thoroughly candid. He confesses, though he is sorry to confess, 
that he can’t make a very heroic character out of poor Poe ; though 
one or two of the worst accusations against Poe’s honesty have been 
more or less explained away by Mr. Ingram. The only surprising thing 
is that anybody should have inferred from Poe’s writings that Poe's 
life was likely to be heroic or respectable. We may therefore 
recommend his book with confidence as interesting in itself and 
likely to give some novel information to most English readers. The 
sketches of Murger, Petifi, and Balzac appear to us to be the best ; 
but all are worth reading. There is indeed one deduction to be 
made from the merits of the performance. Mr. Curwen has 
chosen to give a good many translations of French, German, and 
Magyar poems. He has very rightly: given the originals of the 
French and German upon the opposite page; and anybody who is 
capable of reading those tolerably familiar dm may judge 
for himself as to the merits of the performance. We cannot say 
that the result is successful. Mr. Curwen seldom attempts to 
produce the same metrical effects as the original, and frequently 
dilutes the sense with unnecessary verbiage. He has called in a 
friend, “of unrivalled ability ” as a linguist, to translate Novalis. 
We cannot say that the result is much better. Here is one stanza, 
which will be enough. It is certainly a bad specimen :— 

Der Himmel war umzogen, 
Es war so triib und schwiil, 
Heiss kam der Wind getlogen, 
Und trieb sein seltsam Spiel. 
The translation runs :— 
The still air was murky and warm, 
And the sky was dark with the clouds, 
For the wind was heaping the storm 
In phantoms of coffins and shrouds, 
To say nothing of the unwarranted introduction of “coffins and 
shrouds,” the translator has introduced a discord which destroys 
the picture. He chooses to make the air “still” in the first line, 
and in the third talks about wind and storm. Mr. Curwen, by the 
way, makes a similar error in his description of Hungary. He 
tells us in one sentence that you travel there for days seeing no 
signs of life but the stork and the heron. In the next he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ What melodious voices there are in the midst of all this 
silence!” and proceeds to enumerate the voices of horses, cows, 
4 ies, and shepherds, besides talking about the white villages. 
t becomes of the silence with all this “in the midst ” of it ? 
However, these little slips of language may be forgiven. We 
have another quarrel with Mr. Curwen which turns upon a more 
serious matter. He has put a moral into his preface upon which 
he apparently intends the book to be a continuous comment. So 
long as the moral is out of sight we can get on very well with Mr. 
Curwen; but whenever it comes to the surface we feel that he is 
very much in want of a little plainadvice. He says that it has been 
his object to give the lives of a few representative men, who have 
insisted upon working out their own ideals in their own way 
careless of immediate success, who “battled on to the last, and 
died, if need were—and invariably there was need—in the very 
struggle itself.” He proceeds to dilate upon the miseries of the 
literary profession, and to protest against the modern sentiment 
which represents the “aldermanic prize” of a large fortune as 
the only reward for all virtue and talent. Let us, as he says in 
what is meant for bitter irony, starve the artist “down to dying- 
point, but acknowledge the result of his labours without howling 
at bim as ‘loafer’ and ‘anachronism.’” This is doubtless very 
well intended; but it savours of a silly cant which has lately 
become popular, and which ought to be reduced to its true value. 
Two things are in fact suggested in these lamentations and 


* Sorrow and Song. By Henry Curwen. London: Henry S. King & 
Co. 1875. 


others in the same vein. The first is, that the profession of 
literature is inadequately rewarded; the other, that the true 
artist is unfitted by reason of his genius for the struggle of life. 
We will take the two points separately, and see how far they are 
borne out by Mr. Curwen’s volume. LHe tells us, as we have seen, 
that the artist has died in the struggle, if need were—and “ in- 
variably there was need.” We cannot guess what Mr. Curwen 
means by this last statement, unless he means that all artists must 
die some time or other, which is equally true of others than artists. 
To say that they “die in the struggle” ought to mean that they 
die of the wounds received in the struggle. Ifa man died of 
apoplexy in a railway carriage, it would not prove that railways 
were dangerous; and, in like manner, we could not allege the 
drowning of Shelley as a proof of any fatality in the profession 
of literature. Now let us take Mr. Curwen’s cases. Murger 


most popular novel was published three years later. He afterwards 
lived in comfort, and died of a disease—possibly due in some 
measure to his early difficulties—at the age of thirty-nine. 
Novalis, like a sensible man, got a place in a salt-mine, was never 
in any pecuniary trouble, and died of disease of the lungs at the 
age of twenty-nine. Petdfi, after some years of celebrity as a 
national poet, was killed in battle. Balzac had many embarrass- 
ments, but they were chiefly due to his foolish speculations as a 
publisher. He died at the age of fifty of a heart disease, aggra- 
vated by his bad habit of drinking cofiee to keep off sleep. Poe’s 
misfortunes and early death were chiefly due to drink. Finally, 
Chénier had no particular struggle of the pecuniary kind, and 
was guillotined in the Reign of Terror. Not one of these 
men can be said with any plausibility to have died from 
the effects of “the struggle.” Novalis, Petéfi, and Chénier might 
have lived, for all that appears, to extreme old age in perfect com- 
fort. Nobody, as far as we are aware, ever thought that writing 
would save a man from the effects of such habits es Poe's. If he 
had been a clergyman or a doctor, they would have been at least 
as ruinous. JDalzac and Murger may possibly have injured their 
constitutions by their early labours; and we will hope that the 
“coffee” which is supposed to have been specially injurious to 
both was the worst excess of which they had been guilty. The 
true state of the case seems to be simple enough. Literature is a 
bad profession for ayoung man without money. Sovis the bar, or 
the medical profession, or indeed any other profession which 
implies the need of some noviciate. How many lawyers 
have come near starvation before they could get a_ brief, 
and doctors without hearing of a patient! f Murger's 


‘ambition had taken any other line, would he not have had 


a similar ordeal? and would he not have been marvellously lucky 
to succeed in any other way before he was twenty-three? Why 
should a man whine and denounce the world because it does not 
discover that he is a great writer before he is well out of his boy- 
hood? The truth is that Murger’s precedent tells the other way. 


| It shows that in literature a man may win great prizes before he 
' would have even begun his struggle in any other department. Any 


_ this effeminate self-pity to scorn. 


one of the heroes in Mr. Smiles’s Self-Help would have laughed 
A man ought to have a struggle 
before he gets to the top of the tree; he is a coward if he whines, 
and a fool if he does not see that it does him good. The peculia- 
rity of literature is simply this; that as some people succeed in it 
without any of the toilsome preparation which is a necessary con- 
dition in all other pursuits, other people fancy that they can suc- 
ceed with equal facility. They assume that they can become good 
writers because they are quite clear they cannot be anything else. 
Pen, ink, and paper are sufficient capital for an author, and a power 
of spelling is a sufficient education. And therefore hundreds of 
people crowd into the profession on the strength of general inca- 
acity. It is very lamentable that this should be the case, but 
ardly surprising. On the other hand, literature has the 
advantage of offering on the whole a fair field and no favour. 
Men of genius like Murger and Dickens come to the front 
with surprising rapidity, and their friends then complain 
that they ever had any struggle at all. When there is a royal 
road to success anywhere else, or when competitive examination 
has reached such a point that an author may be recognized in- 
fallibly before he has written, it will be time to sigh over the 
ety of the world in this respect. We will only add that, if 
Murger had held the prosaic doctrine that a man’s first duty is to 
ay his bills and to make himself independent before he follows 
is fancies, he would very likely have been a better author as well 
as a more respectable citizen. At any rate, as he chose to throw 
himself on the world at large and trust to his luck, he had no 
right to complain of getting a few rubs. 

But, Mr. Curwen may reply, your true genius is naturally 
unfitted for this struggle. He is more sensitive than his 
neighbours, he has keener sensations, stronger passions, and there- 
fore a greater liability to temptation. We do not dispute this 
doctrine, in which there is doubtless a good deal of truth. A 
Burns or a Byron is more likely to be misled than a calm 
Philistine who condemns him. This is true enough; and we do 
not quite see how it is to be remedied. We fear it will be true 
for a long time to come that a poet is more prone to certain 
excesses than another man; though we should add that the 
truly great poets have been also men of strong character. Dante 
and Goethe and Milton, to say nothing of Shakspeare, who made 
money like any shrewd tradesman, belonged to a higher class than 
the reckless Bohemian poets of the modern diabolic school. But 
one thing is quite clear. The tendency of men of genius to commit 
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irregularities ought not to blind us to the fact that yice is 
vice ; that immorality is not moral because it enslaves clever men; 
and that indecent and prurient art should be put down even if it 
is the work of our most brilliant artists. Mr. Curwen, with his 
admiration for the Poes and Baudelaires, is tempted to overlook 
this plain fact. The Philistines are here in the right, and he is in 
danger of talking sheer nonsense as well as questionable morality. 
“ What stale moral verbosities shall we tag on to this pitiful life- 
story ?” he asks, dpropos of Poe. Don’t tag on any verbosities, we 
reply, fresh or stale, moral or immoral. Say, if you like it, that 
Poe was a drunkard, and that drink leads to misery. It is an old 
saying, but a very true one. Add, if you will, that his love of 
drink was partly due to the same causes which produced his 
poems. But don’t say that drunkenness is not vicious in men of 
nius, or that Poe would not have been a better artist if he had 
ept himself from the bottle. His ghastly nightmares would have 
been all the better if they had not been flavoured with delirium 
tremens, Hawthorne was not only a better man but a greater 
artist than a dozen Poes; and will be read with admiration when 
Poe has become an object of curiosity to people who want to 
examine the eccentricities of the nineteenth century. In short, 
speak the plain truth. Don’t confuse virtue and vice; and don't 
sophisticate your mind by immoral verbosities about “ art for art’s 
e.” “Les petites filles! les petites filles!” cries Asselineau, 
defending Baudelaire ; “is there not a whole literature made to 
order for them?” and Mr. Curwen appears more or less to agree 
with him. This is a common bit of French logic. The argument 
in plain English is this:—We ought not to write exclusively 
for pure-minded schoolgirls; therefore a man is defensible who 
writes for dirty-minded schoolboys. Excessive prudery is 
detestable ; therefore$ poring over obscenities, delicately veiled but 
highly _ is a permissible employment. The true answer is 
that books ought to be written for men; but by men we do not 
mean worn-out debauchees, or the effeminate and prurient 
dawdlers on the pavements of capitals, or the sickly sentimentalists 
who vibrate between a desire for “ the roses and raptures of vice ” 
and a maudlin melancholy over their morning’s soda-water about 
the religion and the virtue which they have lost. The man for 
whom grown-up writers should compose their works should be a 
masculine and sensible person, with a healthy imagination and a 
capacity for looking facts in the face. He fnewe that life is a 
mixture of happiness and suffering, of good and bad impulses, 
and he despises fhoth the goody-goody literature which ignores the 
existence of evil, and the more detestable literature of corruption 
which gloats over the evil, sneers at the good, and fancies that the 
only moving forces of the world are lust and selfishness. We must 
add, to avoid misinterpretation, that we by no means accuse Mr. 
Curwen of giving into this offensive jargon. On the contrary, he 
seems to us to recognize the need of some morality in these 
matters, and does justice to such men as Chénier and Novalis. 
We only say that, in his admiration for the effeminate school 
which regards Poe as one of the great poets of the century, he is 
betrayed into language which savours of these heresies, and that the 
theory which condones all the vices of a poet or a noyelist simply 
because he has written poems and novels is a very dangerous 
one. 


STAFF COLLEGE RECONNAISSANCES AND OUTPOST 
RULES.* 


OF all the reforms introduced into the British army under the 
present Commander-in-Chief, none haye met with more 
continued and bitter opposition than the establishment of a 
Staff College. Yet for the manner in which this was done the 
Duke of Cambridge deserves the especial credit due to a man who 
goes in advance of the time in which he labours; as he assuredly 
does for creating, in the face of strong professional prejudice, an in- 
stitution which was necessary, as all now acknowledge, for the good 
of the service he administers. Those who remember what the state 
of military opinion was when the College was first formed in 
185Siare well aware that, among ourselves, as in most other countries, 
it ran almost entirely in favour ofall that was French. The army 
of the Second Empire, it was thought in those days, was revivin 
the glories of the First, without falling into that ill-discipline whic 
pe so fatal to the great Napoleon when success once forsook 
is eagles. All who desired to improve our military institu- 
tions were wont to turn admiringly to Paris, or to that 
Algerian school of warfare which produced so much individual 
brilliancy at the very time when its loose tone was fatally aflecting 
the whole fibre of the French service. And when the Crimean 
War called national attention to those defects of our own chance- 
formed Staff which Mr. Kinglake in his laudatory chapters un- 
cousciously satirizes more ee than any hostile critic has 
ever done, it was natural that the old cry should be raised, They 
manage these things better in France ; let us not be above copying 
the French. Now the French Staff system is founded on 
rinciples of its own, which, though originating in the brains of 
t. Cyr and other pupils of ae yo deviate very widely from the 
ideas of their great teacher. In theory at least—for his practice in 
all such matters was loose—that t master of war disapproved 
of the notion of setting aside an officer permanently to the higher 
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duties and greater honours of the’Staff, and giving him permanent 
interests often op to those of the regimental officers, whilst 
depriving him also of that practical knowledge of men which is 
one of the most necessary parts of training for high command. 
Any professional advantage to be gained by such separation was, he 
thought, more than counterbalanced by its indirect ill effects ; and 
he therefore laid down the general — that no officer ought 
to be promoted whilst upon the Staff. To win his step he should 
return for a time to the humbler practical work of the regiment. 
But those who followed Napoleon in the direction of military 
affairs in France seem to have preferred the views of his great 
rival as a military theorist, the renowned historian and critic 
General Jomini. According to Jomini, the duties of the Staff are 
so distinct in their demands from those of other officer, as well as 
so superior in grade, that those to whom they are to be assigned 
can hardly be set apart too early, if properly selected, or be trained 
too long in them when once appointed. Upon such a basis the 
modern French system is founded. It consists in selecting young 
officers for the Staff from various sources, some as subal- 
terns, some direct from a cadet’s life, and then, after ey 
training, sending them forth to do the Staff duties of the arm 
constantly and exclusively, until their general's rank is pli | 
Like other French mistakes in military matters, the vices of this 
plan remained hidden during success. But a single unsuccessful 
campaign fully revealed them; and there is no Frenchman who 
has thought upon the subject that is not aware how epee the 
inefficiency and unpractical conduct of the junior ranks of the Staff 
contributed to swell the disasters of 1870. 
Their adversaries, on the other hand, reaped rich results from 
the adoption long before of the opposite method. Whether con- 
sciously or not, Von Roon and Von Moltke had followed closely in 
their Staff training the general principles of Napoleon. Competition 
was indeed resorted to, as the fittest substitute in time of peace for 
that natural selection of the best men which such continued field 
service as that of Napoleon’s Grand Army can secure without it. 
But the competition came comparatively late, after the first test of 
good regimental service. The course of study was at least as 
high in its aims as that of the French school, and at the same time, 
as suited the class and age of men for whom it was designed, it 
was more practical in tone. Lastly, and above all, the prin- 
ciple was adhered to that, to rise in the service, the Staff 
ane must, before each step, retire for a while to regimental duty. 
It followed ‘that the Staff in Prussia has not been a permanently 
separate body. Rather it was and is a selection made of good re- 
gimental officers, carefully trained before their first special appoint- 
ment, but regarded afterwards as interchangeable for all ental 
urposes with those of their own grade in the ranks which they have 
for a time quitted. Hence two direct —— are gained. No 
Staff officer can plead ignorance of regimental feelings or wants ; and 
the jealousy with which a distinct branch of the service, better — 
more rapidly promoted, and more directly in honour’s way, would be 
regarded by those who knew themselves to be excluded from it for 
life, is greatly lessened, if it does not wholly vanish. Added to this, 
the Prussian system has the further economic excellence, that 
under it a large number of officers muy ke trained for the Staif 
duties which crowd upon an army called suddenly into the field, 
and may yet be absorbed inexpensively into the regimental cadres 


| in times of peace. 


The British army therefore owes much to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and his advisers, who sixteen years ago deliberately chose, 
when it was yet unproved Wy the test of war, to follow this 
method of the Prussians, when many ardent reformers called 
loudly for a Staff Corps after the French type. What particular 
considerations led our military chiefs to this decision need not 
be inquired into here. It is enough to know that the fact is so, 
and that from the day when the Staff College was established its 
graduates have had no indefeasible right to constant Staff employ- 
ment, though their claims to vacancies have been on the whole 
fairly admitted. Those on whom the choice of plans fell deserve 
all credit for their wise decision, And if the College had to 
struggle with much opposition in its ae days, the system of 
which it forms part has not been weighted with the cost which 
would have been entailed by the creation of an unduly large Staff 
simply to provide for its graduates, nor with the unpopularity 
which must have attached to its diploma, had this conferred on 
each man who held it precisely the same claim to employment 
without regard to personal considerations. 

The institution has fairly outlived the opposition which it at 
first called forth. No one now seriously proposes to dispense with 
it, much less to go back to the no-system of pree-Crimean days. A 
Royal Commission has lately reported highly of its working, and 
caused the annual number of admissions to the College to be in- 
creased. And its natural task henceforward is not only to fulfil 
its primary purpose, the training of individual officers, but to keep 
itself in harmony with the national mind by making the = 
acquainted with the work which it carries on. Captain ing 
judged wisely for the interests of the institution when he 
published the collection of St e Essays noticed by us 
on its appearance, and showed in his attractive little volume 
the sound character and wide scope of the theoretical teach- 
ing of the College Lecture-room. the first of the two works 
now before us the present Commandant, whose name is a 
guarantee that the institution will respond to every modern 
demand, takes us with him into the field to show how the more 
practical instruction of the students is carried on. To borrow the 
words of his preface, we believe that “many who have not the 
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opportunity of following out the mechanism of military movements, | 
end who find in military history few traces of them but their | 
results, will be interested” by this unpretending work. Colonel | 
Von Verdy has won high reputation by the S/udies of a somewhat | 
similar character prepared for the benefit of his German comrades. | 
But his works are far more technical and abstruse than this of | 
Colonel Hamley’s, which may at once serve the purpose of pro- 
fessional study and carry the non-professional sealiee through its | 
pages without difficulty, to close them finally with some whole- | 
some and patriotic thoughts. For no Englishman can trace in | 
these pages the care bestowed on an imaginary campaign of invasion | 
on our own shores without feeling thankful that we are getting | 
beyond the stage when it was held that the way to meet the standing | 
national danger of the age was to shut our eyes to it until it came. | 
There has been something said of late about the growth of our 
Intelligence Department, which up to the present time might be | 
best described as the Snakes of Iceland in a famous chapter, by 
simply stating that there was none. The Staff College has, how- 
ever, already done something towards filling the gap in our military 
institutions. The annual repetition fora few years of such exercises 
as the book before us shows to have been performed in 1874 would 
supply a certain body of officers with the chief elements for useful- 
ness in the possible national emergency. 

The system pursued—we must here abbreviate—appears to be as 
follows:—The students are practised at the College itself under 
their various professors in the proper methods of making reports 
and sketches of roads, arraying imaginary columns of troops of all 
arms on them, reconnoitring rivers, laying out camping-grounds, 
moving troops by railroad, billeting them (on paper) in given 
towns, occupying positions tactically, placing outposts, and writing 
out the necessary orders for all these operations. So much for the 
preliminaries. Then come the exercises themselves, forming “ parts 
of extended operations, lasting several days, in which the student 

rforms the duties that such movements would, in all particulars, 

mand from the Staff.” The Commandant, assisted by his military 
rofessors, selects a fitting district. “ An operation such as a given 
ree might perform on such ground, under certain conditions with 
reference to itself and the enemy, and embracing as many of the 
items of Staff duty already enumerated as possible, is then 
planned, sufficient margin” (a most proper and practical reserva- 
tion, we may remark) “ being left for changes which closer 
uaintance with the ground may show to be necessary.” Its 
officers are assembled at a fit starting-point, and supplied with 
general directions, and then receive orders from day to day for the 
work to be executed in each. The whole is carried out with 
frequent assemblies of the students, interchange of ideas, com- 
ments by the Commandant, and continued examination of the 
ground. Positions are of course selected for battle, and arrange- 
ments made for attack or defence. “ The imaginary opera- 
tions are not assumed as what must take place, but what 
might take place ; and officers are encouraged to make them the 
subject of different suppositions, supported by argument.” In 
this way an invading army was landed, happily unknown to 
the Ministry and the public, near Chichester, in 1874; and a de- 
fending force, collected from London, Aldershot, and Chatham, 
was first concentrated by rail near Horsham, and then moved 
to check it with far more method than the motley array in 
which the Volunteers gathered to fight the Battle of Dorking. 
How each of these operations was conducted, down to the 
minutest details of duty which would fall to the Staff, is admirably 
illustrated ; and we only regret that we cannot quote at sufli- 
cient length to show the thoroughness of the work. In brief, 
what Count Moltke has been doing on the frontiers of his great 
neighbours with a view to European contingencies, as well as to 
the training of his officers, that Colonel Hamley has practised with 
his students on a more modest scale, but on a plan every whit as 
suited to our possible exigencies as that of the great Field Marshal 
is to those of the new Empire which his science has done so much 
to build up. 

Outposts, as we have said, form one special subject of study at 
the College, as well as of practice in the exercises that conclude 
its course. And, as the result of several years’ study of this par- 
ticular subject on varied ground, Colonel Hamley presents us 
with the essay which stands second in the list of works now 
before us. It would seem as thouch here the author of the 
Operations of War was resolved to show himself as well versed 
in the practical exigencies of field duties as he confessedly is in 
the strategical studies of the closet. For the essay is eminently 
a practical one. It is founded on the work conducted under 
the author’s eye in the field, where, as he truly observes, “anybody 
who tries to place a line of outposts with reference to actual ground, 
and with a reason for all that he does, will find it no simple 
matter ”—a very different one no doubt from carrying out the paper 
rules which every handbook on tactics gives, often unsupported by 
reasons for the assumptions made, and not supplemented by in- 
structions how to suit them to circumstances. In brief pregnant 
chapters written in the luminous style which the author's German 
rivals have so much reason to envy, he discusses the Functions of 
Outposts, their Partition within themselves, their Force according 
to Circumstances, the Limits of their Distance from the Main 
Body, their Adaptation to Ground, their Conduct when Resisting 
aud Retreating, the use of Cavalry and Artillery with them, their 
Management by Night, and their proper Organization and 
Command. Throughout this essay, as it seems to us, there is not 
one word too many or too few. It forms a striking illustration of 
the truth that a good teacher is himself alwavs learning, And it 


appears most fitly in conjunction with the volume of College 
Exercises—the one showing the process, the other giving results 
—as though to give fresh proof that practice in time of peace, care- 
fully and deliberately used in able hands, forms the best basis for 
preparing sound rules for action before an army is hurried into 
the field amid the confusion which real war will never fail to 
bring, though skill may minimize it, whilst rash unpreparedness 
may find it fatal from the first. 


THE NEW EDITION OF HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


ILE amateur organists and country choir-masters to whom for 
sixteen years this collection has been little less than an 
oracle, a hook to be trusted whether right or wrong, through good 
report and evil report, have a hard task before them, The volume 
is completely transformed. The hymns are all transposed. The 
harmonies are in many places changed. Where mistalies occurred 
in the old harmonies, what vain hows have been spent in driving 
the tenor, against his ear and better natural judgment, to sing 
the wrong note, and how often has the alto broken down over an 
impossible discord! The result of finding that after all they were 
right and the infallible book wrong is one of those inevitable but 
terrible contingencies which we have ail to face now and then. 
The vicar's daughters will sigh for the old days. The schoolmaster 
who tyrannizes at the harmonium will have himself to unlearn 
much that in time past he taught to others. But the reform of 
Tymns Ancient and Modern is an event long looked for, like 
the reform of Convocation, and until it had actually taken place 
no one believed init. The two hundred and seventy hymns on 
which Myr. Coutier Biggs wrote his Annotations in 1807 have had 
two hundred more added to their number. More than a hundred 
have been included which were not in the Appendix. Where in 
the old book there were eight morning hymns and ten for the 
evening, the new has eleven for the morning and twice that num- 
ber for the evening. Where there were thirteen for Easter 
there are now eighteen. The proportion of additions to the old 
work is much the same all through. The new hymns appeared 
in many cases in the Appendix already published, and 
will therefore not be wholly unfamiliar. Twenty-two old 
hymns have been omitted, in most cases judiciously. But 
the chief feature of change, to many people, will lie in the 
corrections, especially those of the musical part of the work. With 
a consideration which we commend to other editors, the hymns in 
the new arrangement have a note giving their place in the old; so 
that, although by degrees the new must supersede the old, there is 
no reason why the two should not subsist together for a time. The 
eveat popularity to which the collection has attained since it was 
tirst published in 1861 has been due almost as much to other cir- 
cumstances as to any intrinsic worth in the book itself. It filled 
an empty place in our churches. It answered toa demand. Al- 
though it had a good many faults, no one of them was very serious. 
It was only sectarian in as far as it represented the views of the 
majority of church people. And at atime when every one was 
weary of the part songs and sacred glees which parish clerks and 
their assistants provided for us, Sunday by Sunday, the musical 
editors confined themselves to comparatively simple tunes—some 
of them indeed so simple as hardly to amount to tunes—and 
were content without any solos and with only a few repetitions. 
Many people disliked the book and many dislike it still. It had too 
Tigh Church a tone for one, too Low for another. The original words 
of the hymns were often altered for the worse, according to some. 
The harmonies of many tunes had been tampered with, according 
to others. But the book earned for itself a place; we meet it every- 
where, and in judging of the merit of any other hymn-book, we 
instinctively compare it with Hymns Anctent and Modern, not so 
much because we think that collection the best, as because it is the 
best known. There are not wanting — who wish to see the 
Psalms in a metrical form more extensively used. But in addition 
to the fact that now the Psalms as given in prose in the Book of 
Common Prayer are very commonly chanted in our churches, where- 
as they used to be read by parson and clerk alternately, there is the 
other fact that in this hymn-book, as in every other which pretends 
to popularity at the present day, a fair number of the Psalms occur 
as oe, and that too, not only in one, but even in two or more, 
forms or translations. The gradual change in the fashion of what 
is considered good English has rendered Sternhold and his helpers 
again intelligible, and a general return to old fashions is well 
marked in all our books, though we still omit the “ Pope and 
Turk” hymn, and for the most part neglect the “ Lamentation of 
a Sinner.” 

Before proceeding to examine the hymns in the new edition in any 
detail we have a few words to say about the music. It has been 
improved. It needed improvem« Without going so far as 
a remarkable criticism which appeared in the Contemporary 
Review some eight cr nine years ago, it must be allowed that the 
music was occasionally poor. Whether through ignorance or care- 
lessness, good harmony was sometimes turned into bad, bad into 
worse, and, in a few cases, there was no harmony at all. Much of 
this has been mended. For example, one of the best-known and 
oldest pieces of harmonious composition is Tallis’s Canon, usually, 
as in Hymns Ancient and Modern, assigned to Ken's Evening 
Hymn. This exquisite air is so arranged as to be not only perlect 
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as a work of art, but also, as many country curates know, one of 
the best *unes to teach a young choir, because of the ease with 
which tue four parts may be learned by beginners. In the former 
editions it was marred by a most serious erior or alteration 
in the first line. This has been set right, and village choir- 
masters and mistresses will rejoice at the change. The tune in 
the new book is set to both the Morning and the Evening Hymn, 
and is now indexed as “ Canon,” while ‘lallis’s “ Ordinal,” another 
most elaborate example of his skill, is called simply “ Tallis.” 
This latter tune is also better set, and is pitched a note higher 
than before. Without going in order through all the music, we 
observe a few other alterations. Ilymn 59 (42 Orig. Ed.) 
is now printed with the notes, in an intelligible way. In 


Tlymn 52 the setting is printed in full, and an alteration 1s made’ 


in the harmony which will bring it more into accordance with 
our old-fashioned ideas as to what Luther's Hymn should be like. 
Two tunes are now given for the words, “There is a Blessed 
Tlome,” the time being differently divided in the first, by which 
its solemnity is much increased. On the other hand, we have still 
some faults to find. Without noticing evident misprints, one of 
which seems to occur in the first tune to Bishop Wordsworth’s 
hymn on the Ascension, repeated at Ilymn 397, we must regret 
the omission of the names of the tunes at the head of the page, as 
in most other hymn-books. So, too, there is something disin- 
genuous in the new names given to old and well-known melodies. 
Though Mr. Havergal does not note the fact, there can be little 
doubt that the “Old rooth,” so long named “ Savoy,” was called by 
that title on account of its early use by the French congregation 
lodged in the Savoy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. An inter- 
esting historical association is lost by the alteration of the old 
name. So too we recognize with difliculty the subject of a 
controversy in “St. Flavian,” which was previously indexed 
as “Redhead 29.” It is, in fact, the tune known to Sternhold 
and Hopkins as the “Old 132nd Psalm,” and occurs in almost 
all the metrical Psalters from 1562. In some books it is rather 
absurdly named “ Daye,” perhaps after John or Richard Daye, 
the printers; but there can be no doubt of its identity, which 
has repeatedly pointed out by Mr. Hatherley and , others. 
Under its new name it occurs five times in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, and is each time attributed to ‘ Barber's Psalm Tunes, 
1686,” without a word to say that it is more than a century older 
than the time of Barber. Better to have left it as ‘‘ Redhead 29,” by 
which name many people had come to know it. If we had recom, 
indeed, we might find fault with the names of many other tunes. 
They would almost seem too often to have been selected with a view 
of setting inquiry on a wrong scent; and as this cannot be their 
object, more care should have been taken to avoid the appearance. 
One other note on the music, and we proceed to the words. Perhaps 
nothing could have improved the very objectionable “ Unser 
Herrscher”; but as it isa fact that for years it has been popularly 
known as “Annie Lyle,” a negro melody, it would have been 
as well to omit it altogether. 

We have already indicated the great increase in the size of the new 
book. In examining the additions: and omissions we have found 
much assistance in a short series of papers by Mr. John Julian, 
Curate of St. Peter's, Preston, which appeared in the Churchman’s 
Magazine during last year. Mr. Julian has been engaged on a com- 
parison of the relative popularity of diflerent hymns with a view to 
determining the possibility of forming an “ authorized” hymnal. 
His carefully compiled tables ailord a hymnologist some in- 
teresting and useful statistics. He gives a list of twenty-eight 
hymnals which together “ cover the whole ground of the Anglican 
Church, both at home and abroad,” and, forming with this list 
what he happily terms a committee, he gives their “ verdict,” on 
three classes of hymns. The first contains those hymns which are 
in at least twenty of the books; the second class those which are 
in at least fifieen; and the third those which occur in ten. Four 
hymns only occur in all the twenty-eight books. They are 
“ Awake my Soul,” by Bishop Ken; “ Hark the Herald Angels,” 
by Wesley and Madan; “ Rock of Ages,” by Toplady; and, 
“When I survey,” by Watts. The new edition of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern contains four verses and the ascription 
of the first; two verses are altered from Lord Selborne’s 
_ standard text, as given in the Book of Praise. The alterations, 
which can hardly be called improvements, were found also in 
the former:editions. Three verses, and these unquestionably 
the best, are given of the Christmas Hymn. Of “ Roek of 
Ages” we have all the verses. Andto Watts’s Hymn, as before, a 
very poor verse of ascription is added. It would be wearisome to 
go through all the two hundred and sixteen hymns which rise to 
Mr. Julian's first class, and we may pass on to the eight which 
stand at the bottom as being in twenty hooks only. The volume 
before us omits three of these. They are, “ Before Jehovah's 
awful Throne,” “From all that Dwell beneath the Skies,” and 
“ When Gathering Clouds around I view.” They are all three 
well-known hymns; but two of them at least are judiciously 
omitted as partaking too much of the nature of mere reflections in 
rhyme. None of the three occurred in the old edition. It will be 
seen from the above application of Mr. Julian's tests that Hymns 
Ancient and Modern contains a majority of the more popular 
hymns from every source,and his rules may easily be further 
applied by inquirers in search of a hymnal. 

e now proceed to notice the omissions. It may be a 
uestion whether Cowper’s lines commencing “ There is a 
ountain filled with Blood” should find a place in any church 

collection, though it occurs in nineteen out of the twenty-eight 


which formed Mr. Julian’s committee, and thus narrowly escaped 
his first class, and it is perhaps wisely omitted from Hymns 
Ancient and Modern. But surely Watts’s finest hymn should 
not have been left out. ‘There is a Land of Pure Delight” 
commends itself almost everywhere, and is found in twenty- 
two of the “Julian committee.” Yet ‘God Moves in a Mys- 
terious Way” is inserted, although it is unsuited for congre- 
gational singing, and the language is far more pompous and 
antiquated than that used by Watts. an however, we 
cannot quarrel with the omissions, especially of several hymns 
which stood in former editions. Twenty-two have thus 
been relegated to obscurity, including the second part of Ken’s 
Morning Hymn, which was seldom sung, and the first hymn for 
“ Holy Innocents,” instead of which a good translation of “ Sal-- 
vete Flores Martyrum” has been substituted. Two of the Trinity 
hymns have also disappeared, and one, Heber’s, is moved to a place 
among those headed “ General.” Room is only made for two special 
hymns for this festival, one of them a new acquisition. We shall 
miss No. 194, “ Let every Heart exulting beat,” a kind of para- 
phrase of some of the verses of the long Latin poem beginning 
‘Jesu, dulcis memoria.” Instead, however, we have a selec- 
tion of fifteen verses under “ Jesu, the very thought is sweet.” 
For “O wondrous Type,” the hymn of the Transfiguration in our 
ancient Sarum Use, translated by Dr. Neale, we have now two 
new insertions. The first is also by Dr. Neale, from the Greek, 
and the second by Mr. Chatfield; but, on the whole, we think the 
old hymn was better than both. Instead of the two hymns for 
Schools (229, 230), we have now seventeen “For the Young.” 
Eber’s fine verses, “ Wenn wir in héchsten Néthen sein,” as trans- 
lated by Miss Winkworth, were among the hymns for “Time of 
Trouble” in the old edition, and we regret their omission, though 
they were seldom sung. Mr. Ellerton’s “ We sing the Glorious. 
Conquest” is a poor substitute for the old hymn for the Conversion 
of St. Paul, from the Paris Breviary. Among the additions we 
welcome “Just as I am,” unaccountably omitted before, and 
now inserted without the second verse, “ by permission” ; 
it would be hard to say why. On the other hand, the 
missing verse of “Rock of Ages” has been supplied. Among 
other novelties we may also mention No. 397, for “ The Restora~ 
tion of a Church”; but as, unfortunately, few churches remain 
unrestored, and as it is just possible public opinion may prevail so 
far as to protect those few for the benefit of posterity, it matters 
the less that, on merely literary grounds, the lines are turgid and 
poor. Here is Mr, Ellerton’s method of describing the restorative 
processes :— 
When the years had wrought their changes, 
He, our own unchanging God, 
Thought on this, His habitation, 
Looked on His decayed abode ; 
Heard our prayers and helped our counsels, 
Blessed the silver and the gold, 
Till once more His house is standing 
Firm and stately as of old. 
Why, in thus mentioning the metals of the collections, the copper 
is omitted we cannot say; it might have been included as the 
widow's mite. At the end of the volume are some metrical litanies, 
chiefly by Mr. Benson Pollock. 

The words for the most part have been revised and made 
nearer to the original versions. But alterations, seldom, if 
ever, for the better, still oceur too frequently. For some of 
them it is impossible to account. The translations also, of 
which there are upwards of one hundred and forty from the Latin 
alone, are too exclusively taken from Dr. Neale, who, great as were 
his capabilities, was yet in many cases inaccurate in rendering the 
exact meaning of his original, and by far too fond of phrase. 
His most popular work in this line is, no doubt, “Jerusalem the 
Golden,” but a translation of “ Urbs Syon aurea” itis not. The 
“ Dies ire,” too, has received less than justice. Dr. Irons has made 
the most of the double rhymes; but to English ears single rhymes 
would have conveyed the Latin just as well, and would have led to 
less apparent shifts. Mr. Caswall, whose translations are often 
very happy, is hardly at his best in the “ Stabat Mater” (117), but 
he _ been most successful in the “ Veni Sancte Spiritus ” of King 
Robert. 


DEMOSTHENES AT THE BAR.* 


WE are afraid to say how many years have elapsed since the 
late Mr. C. T. Penrose set the example of giving students 
of Greek oratory a taste of the private and technical orations of 
Demosthenes. He was acute enough to see that the study of 
these addresses was something wholly distinct from that of 
the more famous public and political speeches, of which there 
are innumerable editions, and which no great school or Uni- 
versity excludes from its curriculum. The latter are worth 
laying to heart as samples of ancient eloquence of the highest 
order; but the other and less lofty compositions of the 

orator of antiquity furnish a large repertory of technical 
phraseology illustrative of the commercial life of Athens, and 
valuable alike to the classical student who desires to add to his 
stock of out-of-the-way words and phrases, and to the young 
lawyer who has a taste for comparing the procedure of Attic 
commercial law with that of his own country. Nothing of the 


* Select Private Orations of Demosthenes. With Introductions and 
English Notes. By F. A. Paley, M.A., and J. E. Sandys, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s, Cambridge. Cambridge University Press: 1875. 
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same character as Mr. Penrose’s five select orations, which were much 
approved and have been long out of print, has appeared in the 
interval, except indeed Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy's Translation, 
with Notes and Appendices; and of this it may be said that the 
volume containing the private orations is of the highest value. 
But this volume from its very nature is mainly for the professional 
student who would use it as ancillary to the study of English law, 
and make it an instrument of critical comparison. Mr. Paley 
and Mr. Sandys, active and experienced tutors, come forward 
——- to meet the want of schoolmasters and schoolboys or 

niversity students, and offer them in the volume before us a 
selection of six private speeches which are intended to illustrate 
the questions and practices of Attic Law and Law Courts, 
together with the details of “finance, mercantile transactions, 
loans, securities, interest on money, banking and mining opera- 
tions, the laws of citizenship, &c.”—in fact, all those things 
which make up Boeckh’s famous work on the Publie Economy 
of Athens. If, as we learn from the preface, no similar work 
has yet been issued from the graves officine of Germany, there 
is the more reason why this work should receive encouragement. 
The text adopted is that of W. Dindorf in the Teubner Series 
(third edition), with a careful collation by Mr. Sandys of the 
text of Baiter and Sauppe, in the Ziirich Oratores Attici; and 
in the volume before us the greater part of the notes are due to 
Mr. Paley, while his colleague interpolates occasional notes for 
the sake of fulness or clearness, as well as renderings of particular 

res borrowed from Professor Kennedy, all of which are dis- 
tinguished by his own initial. It is not a little remarkable that 
the introduction as well as the text of each of the six orations 
making up this volume should owe so much directly and indirectly 
to the independent, illustrative, and elucidatory labours of two dis- 
— rothers of the Kennedy family. 
he contents of the present issue, which is to be followed by 
another volume, are the Oration against Phormio on the subject of 
bottomry, or a loan of money made on sea securities ; that against 
Lacritus, a Sophist and pupil of Isocrates, on the same subject ; 
that in an action against Dionysodorus for damage, relating, like 
the one against Phormio, to a loan on bottomry ; and three other 
erations, one against Panteenetus (unique as treating of “ mining 
rations ” among the extant speeches of Greek orators, and par- 
ticularly difficult and intricate as to its matter and style), and two 
very singular speeches turning on a — involving, in two distinct 
Ways, some curious questions on the rights of citizenship. The 
first, “‘ Against Boeotus, touching the name,” discusses the legal 
right of two sons of the same father by different mothers to bear 
the same name; and maintains that in Attic law the case of two 
brothers having the same name is utterly unprecedented, and that 
the legal title to be called Mantitheus, the son of Mantias of Thoricus, 
could only rest with one person—namely, him whom his father intro- 
duced and enrolled as such. The second of these connected speeches 
is in an action subsequently brought by Mantitheus, the legitimate 
son of Mantias beyond all dispute, against Boeotus, the self-styled 
Mantitheus, for a talent, as his mother’s special dower, claimed 
out of the general property which had been shared between the 
eldest son and his brothers by adoption. The claim had been 
made soon after the father’s death, but ineffectual attempts at 
arbitration delayed the matter for eleven years before it was 
brought into court. Mantitheus claims this one talent over and 
above his third; and Beotus, to be even with him, claimsa talent 
in addition to his third part, as due to him from his mother 
Plango. There is reason to believe that this Boeotus in the first 
suit had contrived to establish his title to the name of Mantitheus; 
and altogether the issues are such as could hot be paralleled in 
our day or country. As Mr. Rann Kennedy puts it:— 

The modern reader may be surprised that a complaint of this kind should 
have been brought before the Athenian Tribunal. In our own times it is 
easy to designate an individual in such a way that he cannot be mistaken. 
John Smith is distinguished from numerous others who bear the name of 
John Smith by being described as “John Smith of No. 100 Cheapside, in 
the city of London, tailor.” But in Athens the custom was to describe a 
man only by his own name and that of his father and his township. This 
was his address, his legal title, and his addition ; this and nothing further 
was entered in the public records and documents. It became desirable there- 
fore to avoid the multiplication of names ; and there was no great difficulty 
> avoiding them in a small community such as that of an Athenian town- 

The speech against Boeotus respecting his essumed name (which, 
as it seems, he succeeded in retaining), and that “contra Phor- 
mionem” are perhaps the most interesting specimens of the eloquence 
which Demosthenes could place at the command of private clients 
—in short, of what he wrote for such clients to speak in the private 
suits of the Attic Law Courts. We have glanced at the one, and 
it may not be amiss to give a brief sketch of the other. One 
Chrysippus lends the er Phormio twenty minw for a voyage 
to the Bosporus, on a contract, when he had there dis ot his 
freight, to take a return cargo, and from the profits of it, or of both, 
to repay his loan and interest. Unable to sell his wares in the 
Bosporus, Phormio sends the skipper Lampis back without himself, 
eg to follow him to Athens shortly. The ship is wrecked, 

ving however no goods of Phormio on board, and so involving 
him in no loss; but Phormio evades liability by pleading a clause 
in the contract which exempted him from payment should his 
back-cargo be lost at sea. On this point the action turns. It is 

that Phormio’s disputing his lability is simply the result of 
collusion with Lampis ; and Chrysippus brings an action 
8ien) to make him pay his claims, Phormio on the other hand plead- 
ing a demurrer to show that the action cannot lie, for he has stuck 


| 


to the terms of his contract. The speech against Phormio repre- 
sents the answer of Chrysippus and his partner, who takes up the 
case at a certain point (§ 21), and it exposes the shifts of Phormio 
in first admitting liability and then suborning Lampis to swear to 
a payment which, on their showing, would have been excessive, and 
which moreover was made without witnesses, Chrysippus further 
argues that a demurrer cannot be maintained, because the trans- 
action did not take place in, or in connexion with, the Attic mart. 
The action must be tried like other disputes about contracts before 
Attic Courts, and Phormio’s plea of payment is simply a defence in 
an ordinary action. In connexion with this line of argument cer- 
tain curious phrases in the text acquire an explanation which is 
well put before the reader by the editor; e.g. in § 4 ob Kkarnyoptiv 
Tod Gwxeovtoc, “ not to accuse the plaintiff,” has reference to the con- 
fusion between the actual plaintiff, Chrysippus, and the defendant 
Phormio, who in pleading a demurrer gets the first speech, and 
reverses the positions of the parties to a direct suit. In § 5, 
where Chrysippus proposes to prove not only that Phormio did 
not pay, aX we ob6’ “ but that he could 
not have paid,” since he could not realize the value of his 
wares, our editors have seen the sense more clearly than Mr. 
Kennedy, who translates it “It was not even lawful for him to 
pay.” In the next section also they have rightly taken iwi érépa 
vrofjxn in connexion with the context to be equivalent to éy’ 
itéow rocoirw, “on the security of twice the amount of goods,” 
that being a way of ensuring a margin for a bad market or for 
actual losses ; and they point out on émdéaveiZera (ebid.) the illegality 
of raising money by a second or third mortgage on property 
already mortgaged to the hilt. The shifts of the slippery and im- 
pecunious seem to have been similar in 335 B.c. at Athens to those 
of our nineteenth Christian century. 

It is pointed out by the editors with much force that more than 
one of the arguments relied upon in this speech are negative argu- 
ments éx ray eikérwr, te. not from evidentiary facts, but from com- 
bining and reasoning upon the probabilities. Thus in § 14 occurs 
the rhetorical argument from Lampis’s silence, when the speaker 
served Phormio with asummonsin his presence. “ He never dared 
to say, as he would have done had the story been true, that Phormio 
had already paid the money to him.” It was not likely in that 
case that he would have been silent. So again in § 23 (which, by 
the way, is one of the arithmetical nuts-to-crack which make this 
oration worthy to be commended as an exercise in calculation as 
well as classical learning) the argument ix roy eixérwy is used in 
reference to the extreme improbability of Phormio having paid 
Lampis, because the sum he pretends to have paid is more than he 
owed Chrysippus at Athens. And again the same line of argu- 
ment is taken, though, as the editors observe, with less fairness, 
where in § 27 a fraudulent intention is assumed in the argument :— 
“ At Athens where the compact was made (and where you can be 
sued at law) you don’t scruple to defraud the lender, while in the 
Bosporus, where you are not likely to be sued, you pretend to have 
paid more than was due.” This, indeed, is but one of the indirect 
methods of the orator to make the jury see the case in a light of 
complete conviction, the probabilities being pleaded to enforce the 
evidence. How at other times he plies the weapon of irony may be 
seen by comparing with the Greek text of §§ 29-30 our editor's trans- 
lation of the remarks on the lying pretences of Phormio (zpoojjxé ye 
worep Tt). 


Surely when Phormio was paying back so large a sum of money, and 
even more than he had borrowed, he ought to have talked about it on the 
Mart, and to have invited all men to witness the act, and above all the 
servant and partner of Chrysippus; for men don’t get more witnesses than 
is necessary to see that they borrow, but as many as they can to see that 
they pay, and that their honesty and respectability in their dealings may 
be talked about. Had he so acted, no one of the trading merchants would 
have been more looked up to for honesty. Lut what was the actual case ? 
You, says the speaker, instead of making many persons witnesses of these 
acts, did all you could to escape observation. One would almost think you 
were doing something dishonest. 


In such “ construes” as these, and in the excellent brief running 
commentary which accompanies the sections, almost every help 
that is desirable is rendered to the student. Wherever there is 
need, technical uses of particular words are distinguished and 
illustrated ; e.g. in § 8, d&eraZav, “to take stock,” is paralleled 
by Aristoph. £ecles. 728, rijv obsiay; and nice con- 
structions are made clear, as in § 25, xAéov roi, more by three,” 
with which Paley and Sandys compare Thucyd. i. 36 ad jin, 
and take raicg ijperéoag there as “by,” not “than our navy.” 
Pertinent illustrations from Demosthenes himself, fon Aristo- 
phanes (whose latest plays are thirty years older than that orator’s 
earliest speeches), from Plato, and from Thucydides, are also 
brought to bear upon the oration “ contra Boeotum de nomine,” 
upon which, had we space, we should be fain to linger. Beeotus, 
it would seem, did not like his name, which perhaps recalled the 
proverb, Bowria dg of Pindar (Ol. vi. 90), with which we may 
compare the taunt of *Iampshire Hog” once flung back by a 
classic Welshman on Dr, Holdsworth, and the line from Horace’s 
Epistle, “ Boeotum in crasso jurares aere natum.” 

This oration abounds with technical terms and distinctions which 
are clearly explained. Thus dicny Aayyavey, “ to bring an action,” 
is traced to the leave originally obtained by ot to bring on a suit 
at a certain day. Ei¢ ovppopiar, “ for a tax-company,” is elucidated 
in a note at §8 with remarkable brevity and clearness. Tpayai, 
gaaec, dwaywyat (§ 14), each find appropriate translation ; 
the second and third words being rendered by C. R. Kennedy “ pre- 
sentments” and “ informations,” and by Dr. Kennedy “ fiscal and 
criminal prosecutions.” Tor the phrase Zvyopayeir, “ to wrangle,” a 
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verbof later Atticused by Menander, weare referred to the two rowers 
on the Zvydv of a trireme, or the twin oxen under the yoke, as pictured 
by Hesiod. The use of the ‘yivor is defined and illustrated in § 18. 
hey were vases for holding documents or affidavits, gener ally in 
connexion with appeals against arbitrations, which were sealed u 
and not allowed to be opened before the day of trial. It woul 
seem probable that this vase or casket got its name from its shape. 
Mr. Sandys's illustration of the expression rév Siwy Owpixrog (lit. 
“ of the demi, a member of that called Thoricus”), § 30 by Plato 
Euthyphro 2. B. rév is a sample of the practically 
helpful character of most of the notes whic bear his initial, and 
which raise our expectations as to the second part of these select 
rivate orations, in which his share of the annotational matter will 
larger. Generally speaking, these orations throw much light on 
such topics as the corn-trade at Athens, corn at famine prices, the 
mines of Attica, and the general question of Attic names. The 
student who sets himself to master the volume will find it a 
useful and interesting introduction to the comparison of English 
with Greek law. 


THE LAW AND THE LADY.* 


. WILKIE COLLINS has the art of telling a secret at 
greater length than any one else, whether writer or merely 
speaker, that we have ever happened to come across. Ie wins his 
audience, as a clever child draws away her companions from their 
games, by the promise of telling them a secret; but when they are 
caught he does not quite so = let them go. The secret fills 
three whole volumes. We doubt, however, if it altogether repays 
the trouble of getting at it. Mr. Collins has done well in first 
publishing the story in weekly parts; for we should imagine an 
reader of common sense, when once he had the story in his hand, 
would save himself the la$our of following the lengthy clue by 
ing to the end by the shortest of all cuts. Mr. Collins perhaps 
oe the same excuse as the sign-painter who, whatever was the 
name of the inn that he was hired to adorn, painted every sign a red 
lion, for the good reason that a red lion was all he had learnt to 
int. So Mr. Collins tells secrets, for secrets are all that he has 
t to tell. Characters he cannot draw, and manners he cannot 
sketch. He can tie knots that are almost as ingenious as the 
knot of Gordius, and can form a puzzle that would be no discredit 
toa Chinaman. Untying knots and unravelling puzzles is at best 
but very dull work, though to people of a sluggish mind it would 
seem to be as pleasant as any other occupation. Mr. Collins 
begins to tie his knot in the first of his story; he spends 
the reader's time by giving him clue after clue, each of which 
turns out to be a false one; and does not let him unravel the 
mystery till the last a has been reached. 

Unlike most stories, The Law and the Lady opens with the 
heroine’s marriage. She makes a mistake in signing her name 
in the church register, to the great alarm of her old aunt, 
who sees in the error a bad omen. The heroine—and we 
rather suspect the author too—shares in the old woman's silly 
fears. ‘Even then,” the heroine says, “in the days of my 
ignorance and my innocence, that curious outbreak of my aunt's 
superstition produced a certain uneasy sensation in my mind.” 
Wee nothing for omens except when they come in novels, 
and in novels which we are so unfortunate as to be forced to 
read. Then indeed, especially when they come so early in the 
story, we too have a certain uneasy sensation in our minds. The 
bride knew next to nothing of the family of her husband, Eustace 
Woodville, as he calls himself. His mother had refused to attend 
the marriage. There was some mystery in the case, though what 
even the bride herself did not suspect. For their wedding tour 
they were to go yachting in the Mediterranean. Unhappily, the 

i ht before they were to go on board, the heroine, who herself 
telle the story, “ awoke, suddenly and unaccountably, from a deep 
and dreamless sleep, with an all-pervading sensation of nervous 
uneasiness which I had never felt before.” She gets up, puts on 
her dressing-gown and slippers, and looks at the sun rising over 
the calm grey sea. “ For a while, the majestic spectacle before 
me exercised a tranquillizing influence on the irritable condition 
of my nerves, But ere long the old restlessness returned upon 
me.” As the majestic spectacle of the sun rising at Ramsgate had 
lost its tranquillizing influence, she “ entered,’ she says, “ my 
husband's dressing-room to try if the change would relieve me.” 
She begins to rummage in his dressing-case, finds that it had a 
false bottom, and comes upon a photograph with writing on the 
back, which showed that it was the likeness of her husband's 
mother. There was not very much at first sight in this discovery, 
nor would it seem to be one that altogether justified the 
“ all-pervading sensation of nervous uneasiness” which had 
oneal her from her sleep. Yet, to judge from the photograph, 
the mother “ was a person possessing unusual attractions— 
@ person whom it would be a pleasure and a privilege to 
know.” In fact, if her likeness told a true story, she would 
seem to have been as “superior a person” as the member for 
Liskeard himself. ‘ What,” the heroine naturally asks, “had 
made that genial, gentle mother of his so sternly bent on ing 
us?” She goes out for a walk on the sands, sees an old lady acci- 
dentally drop a letter, picks it up and returns it to her, and 
“ stands rooted to the spot,” for “ there was my husband’s mother 
standing face to face with me.” It was altogether a chance meet- 


* The Law and the Lady. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols, 
London: Chatto & Windus, 1875. 


ing—one of those chance meetings which are so uncommon every 
where except in novels. She is not of course een and 
when in the old lady’s hearing she is addressed as Mrs. Woodville, 
“not the faintest gleam of recognition appeared in the old lady’s 
face. Old Mrs. Woodville went on talking to young Mrs. Wood- 
ville just as composedly as if she had never heard her own name 
before in her life.” The explanation was clear enough. Her husband's 
name, she found out, was not Woodville, but . He happened 
to come up as the two were talking on the sands, and introduced 
them to each other. “ The first expression of surprise d from 
his mother’s face. It was pons by the most terrible look of 
mingled indignation and contempt that I ever saw in woman's 
eye. ‘I pity your wife,’ she said. 

Here was a pretty mystery in which to involve a young bride. 
No wonder that she says “the foremost interest of my life was 
now the interest of penetrating these mysteries.” Fortunately 
for her he found that they must return to London for a day or 
two. He goes out from their hotel to pay some calls, and she to 
consult an old friend of her father’s, Mr. Benjamin, on the 
mystery. By “astrange coincidence,” as she it,as she is 
driving along she sees her husband just coming out of a house. 
In that house she gets the clue to the mystery. Her husband, 
finding out that she is trying to get at his secret, gives her a 
most solemn warning :— 

“Listen to this,” he said. “What I am now going to say to you, I say 

for the first, and last, time. Valeria! if you ever discover what I am now 
keeping from your knowledge—from that moment you have a life of tor- 
ture ; your tranquillity is gone. Your days will be days of terror; your 
nights will be full of horrid dreams—through no fault of mine, mind! 
through no fault of mine! Every day of your life you will feel some new 
distrust, some growing fear of me—and you will be doing me the vilest 
injustice all the time. On my faith as a Christian, on my honour as aman, 
if you stir a step further in this matter, there is an end of your happiness 
for the rest of your life! Think seriously of what I have said to you; you 
will have time to reflect. I am going to tell my friend that our plans for 
the Mediterranean are given up. I shall not be back before the evening.” 
He sighed, and looked at me with unutterable sadness. “I love you, 
Valeria,” he said. “In spite of all that has passed, as God is my witness, 
I love you more dearly than ever.” 
“My husband’s terrible warning—all the more terrible in its 
mystery and vagueness—produced no deterrent effect on my 
mind,” she writes. Is not “ deterrent effect,” by the way, a term 
borrowed from the vocabulary of prison philanthropists? Mr. 
Collins perhaps has dealt so long in criminals and crime that the 
phrases which are generally to be found in Social Science Reports 
are not out of place in any story of his. She calls at the house 
whence she had seen her husband come forth and finds an old 
friend of hér uncle's, Major Fitz-David. He in his turn warns 
her against pursuing the search, but, finding her obstinate, helps 
her so far as to say that somewhere in his study is to be found a 
clue to the mystery. He allows her at the same time to make a 
thorough search. The story fora long time is not advanced by 
this search, though certainly the volume is very conveniently filled 
up, for at first of course the heroiné turns out matters of interest 
indeed, but not of interest to her. She comes at length upon the 
fragments of a broken jar just as the Major came into the room. 
A change came over his face; “he looked at me with a sudden 
suspicion and surprise—looked as if he had caught me with my 
hand on the clue.” At the end of the search, when it had proved 
successful, he owned, “I felt my first presentiment that you were 
on the brink of discovery when I found you looking at the frag- 
ments.” The broken vase had been given to the Major by Mr. 
Macallan’s first wife. But a ter discovery before long was 
made. She came upon a heck outebaha “A complete report 
of the trial of Eustace Macallan for the poisoning of his 
wife.” We shall not attempt to do justice to the capitals in which 
the title-page of this trial 1s set forth. She fainted away on read- 
ing it, or, as Mr. Collins expresses it, “ the black blank of a swoon 
swallowed me up.” She recovers only to find that a second black 
blank is ready to swallow her up once more, for her husband had 
gone off, refusing even to see her again. By the end, then, of the 
first volume one great secret had been discovered, but only to open 
up others still more mysterious. She finds out why her husband 
had changed his name. He had been tried in Scotland, and 
escaped only by a verdict of “not proven.” She is convinced of 
his innocence, though the a of the trial is on the whole 
strongly against him, and resolves to discover who the poisoner 
was. She refuses to accept the generous allowance which her hus- 
band wished to make her, and is modestly content with what she 
no less modestly calls “my own little fortune, eight hundred a 
year.” There is, by the way, no greater sign of the increased 
wealth of the country than the advance that has of late years taken 
place in the incomes enjoyed by heroes and heroines. 

A considerable part of the second volume is filled up with the 
report of the celebrated trial. The Scotch method of procedure, 
according to Mr. Collins, would seem to differ greatly from that of 
the English Courts. In the trial before us the evidence on both 
sides was given before a speech was made on either side. Then 
the Lord Advocate addressed the jury for the prosecution, the 
Dean of Faculty replied to his “infamies” in “a grand burst of 
eloquence,” and the judge thereupon summed up. There must, 
moreover, be a far greater laxity in admitting evidence than we 
know of south of the Tweed, if, that is to say, the judges generally 
admit such evidence as the following :— 

Now that the Diary has been produced, I agree with the prisoner’s mother 
in denying that it is fair evidence to bring against him. A Diary (when 
it extends beyond a bare record of facts and dates) is, in general, nothing 
but an expression of the weakest side in the character of the person who 
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keeps it. It is, in nine cases out of ten, the more or less contemptible out- 
pouring of vanity and conceit which the writer dare not exhibit to any 
mortal but himself. I am the prisoner's oldest friend. I solemnly declare 
that I never knew he could write downright nonsense, until I heard his 
Diary read in this Court! 
The whole account of the trial is as absurd as it is dull, nor is 
it at all improved in one passage by the disagreeable medical 
details that are given. For two whole volumes the devoted wife 
ursues her investigations into the murder, unwearied by the pro- 
mor rant of one of the chief of Mr. Collins's characters. Unhap- 
pily for the reader it is not till close on the end of the story that 
this raving madman sinks into an idiocy that is at least silent. We 
were from the first prepared to find him peculiar, for when the 
heroine first went to see him, we are told that as she drew near the 
house, “ The ghastly white figures of vagrant ducks gleamed at 
intervals in the mystic light.” ‘No wonder, when the ducks are so 
ghastly outside the house, that inside she came upon such curiosi- 
ties “as a frightful little skeletonof a woman” and the “ skin of a 
French marquis tanned in the Revolution of Ninety-three.” The 
madman leads her, and the reader toc, to suspect for half a volume 
or so that the poisoner was a Jady with whom Eustace Macallan 
had been in his early years in love. The proof seems clear, and 
the heroine is following it up step by step, till at a party where 
there was a “shrill and strident prima donna,” she finds out that 
her suspicions were groundless. We should like to stop to ask 
how long has this fashionable word “ strident ” formed part of the 
English language, and how far in meaning it diflers from “ shrill.” 
Strong as the suspicions had been against this lady, still stronger 
do they suddenly _ ieee against the madman himself. In one of 
his ravings he seemed to have betrayed himself. Fortunately, or 
unfortunately, as he raved, there was a clerk hidden behind his 
chair who took down what he said, and so was able to reproduce a 
few pages of such nonsense as the following :— 

“ What did the Missus say to the Maid ?’’ he repeated. His laugh died 
away. He went on speaking, more and more vacantly, more and more 
rapidly. “The Mistress said to the Maid,‘We've got him off. What 
about the letter? Burn it now. No fire in the grate. No matches in the 
box. House topsy-turvy. Servants all gone. Tear it up. Shake it up 
in the basket. Along with the rest. Shake it up. Waste paper. Throw 
it away. Gone for ever. Oh, Sara, Sara, Sara. Gone for ever.’ ” 

Tn the end it turns out that neither the husband, as most people 
believed, nor the lady, as the reader believes in the second volume, 
nor the madman, as the reader believes in most of the third 
volume, had committed the murder, for the best of all reasons, 
that no murder had been committed. The hero's first wife had 
poisoned herself. The truth is at last arrived at, partly by the 
ravings of the madman, partly by some fragments of paper which 
are found in a vast dust-heap. When, two hundred pages or 
so before it was wanted, this dust-heap was somewhat ostenta- 
tiously introduced, and gave occasion to a prophetic utterance, we 
at once saw that it was destined to play au important part in the 
development of the plot, and, as we read on, we were not sur- 

rised to find that it had a whole chypter to itself. With the 

ust-heap, and its contents of paper rubbish, we shall take leave of 
Mr. Collins and his novel of The Law and the Lady. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


HATEVER may be thought of the soundness of the views 
which Dr. Schliemann has endeavoured to establish as 
the result of his researches, there can at least be no doubt as 
to the value and interest of the researches in themselves. 
The discoveries are unquestionably genuine, and, even if they 
fail to support the particular theory which has been associated 
with them, they are of scarcely less historical importance from 
other points of view. An English translation of sucha workas Dr. 
Schliemann’s would in any case have been justified ; but there are 
jal reasons for welcoming the handsome and elaborate edition* 
which has just been issued under the supervisionof Mr. Philip Smith. 
It is nota mere reproduction of the original work, but a carefully 
revised and improved edition, containing new materials contributed 
by Dr. Schliemann, and impartial annotations by the editor. Not 
only the narrative of the researches, but the account of the con- 
troversy to which they have given rise, is thus brought down to 
the latest date. Nor is this all. The value of a book of this kind, 
which attempts to give the reader an idea of the shape and 
markings of the articles discovered, necessarily depends in a great 
measure on the quality of the drawings which illustrate the 
text. A few strokes of the pencil are often of more service 
than many pages of letterpress; and in this respect the 
woodcuts and lithographs which have been prepared for the 
present edition are greatly in advance of the somewhat rough 
photographs of the original. Of the work itself we have already 
ken more than once (see Saturday Review, March 21st and 
April 11th, 1874), and it is unnecessary to go back upon what is 
now familiar ground. Apart from the historical and other 
questions which are raised, the narrative is an extremely in- 
teresting record of personal energy and enthusiasm. 
A second edition of Mr. Beresford Hope's work on Worship 
in the Church of England having been called for, he has 
taken the opportunity of carefully revising it, and on one point 


* Troy and its Remains. By Dr. Henry Schliemann. Translated with 
the Author’s sanction. Edited by Philip smith, b.A. Murray. 

t ster the Church of England. By A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P., 
— - English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century.” 2nd Edition. 
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| for the sacerdotal despotism which pervades the Polity. 


an error of some importance has been discovered and cor- 
rected. In the first edition a passage was quoted from Nicholls’s 
translation of Bishop Cosin’s Latin notes on the Prayer- 
Book (published in Nicholls’s folio edition of the Prayer-Book 
in 1710), in which the Bishop was made to describe the 
proper dress of the celebrant as a “surplice and hood.” This was 
a statement that rather perplexed Mr. Hope at the time, for it was 
in contradiction both to what Cosin had himself said elsewhere 
and also to what was known to be his personal practice. A refer- 
ence, however, to the original Latin notes has cleared up the diffi- 
culty. It appears that ‘Nicholls was guilty of a mistranslation, 
and that what Bishop Cosin really wrote was “ superpelliceo 
cum casula sive capa,” or a surplice with chasuble (vestment) 
or cope. It is certainly curious, as Mr. Hope remarks, 
that the Judges in the Purchas case should have spoken 
of the simultaneous use of the surplice and chasuble as an im- 
possibility, not realizing that the latter might be worn over the 
former. What they wished to show was, that the ‘ vestment or 
cope,” with the “ white albe plain,” of the rubric of 1549, and the 
cope and surplice of the canons of 1604, were not compatible; 
but, in point of fact, a “ white albe plain ” and a surplice are really 
the same dress, and the only difference was that the “vestment ” 
or chasuble had epparently gone out of use, and the other onl 
was mentioned at the latter date. The discovery of Nicholls’s 
blunder has of course tended to strengthen Mr. Hope's position by 
removing an apparent inconsistency on Cosin’s part. This is the 
chief correction which has had to be made, but one or two minor 
points have also undergone revision. 

It has occurred to some of the English disciples of Comte that 
the most appropriate method of doing honour to his memory 
would be to publish a careful and well-considered translation of 
his System of Positive Polity*; and we have here the first 
instalment of the work, translated by Mr. Bridges. The remaining 
three volumes have been undertaken by Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Professoz Beesly, and Dr. Congreve. When the series is com- 
pleted t!e English nation will be provided with an authoritative 
version of the great Comtist gospel, certified to be accurate by the 
nearest approach to Priests of Humanity which this barren and 
benighted country is capable of producing. A wider circle of 
readers will thus be brought within the range of illumination; but 
it may be doubted whether the translation will be found as im- 
pressive as the original. There are many things which sound very 
tine in French, but which only make people laugh when expressed 
in a tongue that affords less cover for absurdities; and there is 
some reason to fear that this may be to some extent the effect 
which will be produced upon those who are introduced to Comte 
in plain English. The selection of the Polity as the most im- 
portant of Comte’s works is warranted by an assertion made by 
Comte himself, and indicates distinctly enough the school of ex- 
treme and abject devotees who accept without question not only the 
rational philosophy with which the man of science began, but the 
fantastic rhapsodies into which he launched when he started as a 
prophet and pontiif. There is, as Mr. Lewes has remarked, a wide 


' culf between those who may call themselves Positivists because 


they accept the Posttivist Philosophy with admiration and gratitude, 
and those out-and-out Comtists who reserve their worship chiefly 
It is 
significant of the courageous faith with which the present volume 
is put forth that no attempt is made to disguise or explain away the 
state of mind in which the greater part of it was for wert written. 
Comte has stated in his own words the essential difference 
between his two great works. The first involved a process of in- 
vestigation and discussion; the other allowed of “a nearer 
approach to a more satisfactory mode of exposition, in which con- 
viction is the result not somuch of controversy as of solitary reflec- 
tion.” There can be no doubt as to what this means. It implies 
a certain consciousness on the part of the writer himself that he 
had cut the cords which bound him to the earth, and was soaring 
ireely into the region of subjective fancies; and the general tone 
of the book proves how completely he assumed the position of a 
spiritual lawgiver enthroned above men. Closely connected with 
this mental revolution was his connexion with Mme. Clotilde de 
Vaux, who was, as he tells us, “ the source from which he was at 
last initiated in the highest human emotions.” Having driven off 
his wife and nearly all his friends, he went through “ a new birth ” 
under the influence of this “ incomparable angel,” and the Positive 
Philosophy soon appeared “in the full digmty of a complete and 
final religion” in which Comte and his favourite Saint occupied 
naturally very distinguished positions. The Polity is prefaced 
by a lengthy dedication to her memory, and as the writer proceeds 
to explain his system he is continually interjecting panegyrics on 
this paragon of perfection, who, it appears, had the misfortune to 
be “ misunderstood by every one, even by her own family.” She 
seems to have been a weak, hysterical creature, who, because 
she had been unfortunate in marriage, made the most of herself 
as an object of interest. Comte reproduces as a part of his 
gospel a commonplace little fiction, in the shape of a correspondence 
between two lovers, which she had once published in some news- 
paper in order to illustrate her unfortunate position as the wife 
of a convict who wanted very much to marry another man; a 
scrap of her muse, equally vapid ; and also a long letter of his own 
on social commemorations which he had addressed to her on 
a birthday, and in which he explains the system of hagiology in 
which she was to have a prominent niche. There is nodoubt much 
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that is noble and tender in Comte’s love-fit, but the way in which 
it is made the central feature of a new religion sufficiently indi- 
eates the character of the inspiration. It is evident that Comte, 
who had got on very badly with his wife, was encouraged to 
hope that her successor in his affections represented more truly the 
enthusiasm of the sex for eloquent philosophers, and women 
thus became one of the chief elements of his system. The 
organization of moral force is based, as he explains, on the triple 
alliance of philosophers, women, and the people. Philosophers, 
it appears, are to - the — directing force, women are 
to ioe the bellows, and the working classes are to supply 
whatever physical force is required for the immolation of 
unbelievers. ‘ Exceptional cases will arise where moral force is 
insufficient ; in these it will be necessary for the people to interfere 
actively ””—an admission which perhaps accounts for the extreme 
sympathy of English Comtists for picketing and other forms of 
rade-Union coercion. There is perhaps, however, a warning in 
Comte’s subsequent remark that the application of this sort of force 
“ will impose conditions of great difficulty on its systematic 
organs ”—that is, the philosophic class. The minute detail of 
ritual and decoration which is given in the 6th chapter is 
grotesquely characteristic of the spirit in which the new 
pontiff set to work. The “admirable institution of maritime 
chivalry” which fell with Catholicism was to be revived in the 
shape of an Occidental fleet under the command, we suppose, 
of philosophers, who would no doubt prefer to direct its operations 
from the shore. The fleet would bear on its flag the Positivist 
motto. Then there was to be a new Occidental currency consisting 
of spheres of gold, silver, and platinum, each with a flattened base, 
and, on the great circle parallel to it, the Positivist motto. At the 
pole would be the image of Charlemagne, and round it his name, 
Carolus, which would also be the common appellation of the 
universal mone standard. Another of the great wants of the 
age, without which the enforcement of the fixed rules of universal 
morality (that is, Comte’s ideas of morality) would be incomplete, 
was 2 flag suitable to the Western Republic. No Frene 
of course can get on without a flag. The banner for use 
in religious services was to be painted on canvas, bearing on 
one side the emblem of Humanity (a woman thirty years of 
age, with a son in her arms) on a white ground, and on the 
other the religious formula of Positivism on a green ground, 
the colour of hope. Green, too, was to be the colour of the politi- 
cal flag. As it was intended to float freely, it did not admit 
of painting, but the carved image of Humanity was to be placed 
at the banner-pole. In this case the motto was to be divided 
into two parts, one for men and the other for women. “ This 
point settled, the question of the various national e ° becomes 
easy.” In these the centre might be green with the national 
colours on the border. These are among the “ most immediate of 
the functions ” of the Positive Committee ; but the English leaders 
of the sect have been somehow not very demonstrative in carry- 
ing out these momentous precepts of the founder. It may be 
noted, however, that the present volume is bound in green cloth. 
Nothing of course could be more unfair than to represent these 
trivialities as a sample of the whole bulk of the Polity, but they 
serve'to indicate the state of mind in which that strange mixture of 
sense and nonsense was composed. Its more serious defects are the 
pretensions of the writer to infallible inspiration and Pontifical 
absolutism. 

One day perhaps Chief Justice Cockburn’s summing up in the 
Tichborne case * will be studied as an important historical docu- 
ment, illustrating not only the elements of an extraordinary im- 
posture, but also many curious and, perhaps in the eyes of our 
grand-children, startling aspects of life and manners in the 
reign of Victoria; and it is probably from the latter point of 
view that it will possess the deepest and most permanent 
interest. The variety of scenes, characters, and incidents, 
the wide range of social stratification opened up from 
top to bottom, and the numerous problems, both physiological 
and psychological, which are incidentally presented for considera- 
tion, make a wonderful study of human nature. Apart from the 
familiar features of the case, we geé strange glimpses of the workings 
of the human mind, the crude stupidity of the ignorant and 
vulgar, the vagaries and delusions of more cultivated intelli- 
gences, the fanaticism of personal vanity, and the general incapacity 
of ordinary ns to form, retain, or reproduce correct impressions 
even of things passing directly and closely under their observation. 
Interesting questions are also raised as to possible changes of cha- 
racter, manners, and physical appearance, failure of memory, and 
the like. It is easy to imagine that, had it been possible for Sir 
Alexander Cockburn’s Charge to have been issued as an original 
work, without having had its freshness taken off by interminable 
reports and discussions in the newspapers, it would have been 
seized upon as one of the most fascinating works of the day. It 
shows a remarkable command over a vast body of minute details, 
and power of moulding them into a clear, consecutive narrative. 
The animated and graceful style in which the Charge is written to 
some extent disguises the laborious industry that must have 
been involved-in its composition, and, in spite of its length, 
makes it easy reading. Its most important characteristic, how- 
ever, is the way in which a close microscopic precision in deal- 
ing with facts as they are gradually unfolded is combined with 
intellectual breadth and insight in the general survey of the 


* Charge of the Lord Chief Justice of England in the Case of the Queen 
v. Arthur Orton, otherwise Sir Roger Tichborne. 
2v wee! 


case. The present edition of the C has been reprinted 
from the official copy taken from the shorthand-writer’s notes, 
and has been corrected by the Chief Justice himself. The 
question of handwriting, it should be mentioned, is fully illustrated 
by facsimiles of manuscripts written by Roger, the Claimant, and 
Orton, and also by an elaborate analysis of the way in which each 
formed the various letters of the alphabet. 

Mr. Charles Grant’s Studies in Verse* belong to the class of 
poetry which a cultivated man may take pleasure in writing, and 
need not be ashamed to print. e versification is marked by ~ 

ceful ease and unaffected melody; the thought, if nct profound, 
is tender and sympathetic, and though there is not much that is 
striking in the volume, it leaves on the mind an agreeable and 
satisfied impression. The general character of the poems is medi- 
tative rather than romantic; but there are passages in which Mr. 
Grant shows his power of portraying both character and D sgpen 
Some of the pieces are in the old ballad style; “Mother and 
Daughter” is a study after Wordsworth, and with much of the 
master’s qualities; and “A Man’s Choice” reads somewhat like 
Browning ironed out smooth. There isa set of verses, very deli- 
cate and playful, in which “ Little Annie” takes her dolly into 
confidence on various subjects; and another series of a more ambi- 
tious character, in which the writer expresses through various 
characters the anguish of the Poles at the suppression of their 
nationality. 

Brigadier Frederic + is a story intended to illustrate the suffer- 
ings of the Alsacians at the hands of the Germans. It is written 
in the simple homely style with which readers of MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s works are familiar, and may be accepted as a genuine 
transcript from real life. Without any attempt at impassioned 
description or straining after effect, it brings before us in a most 
pathetic and touching manner not merely the hardships and cruel- 
ties inseparable from warfare, but the agony of spirit with which 
the people of the conquered provinces found themselves suddenly 
placed under foreign domination. The story is supposed to be 
told by an old forester-brigadier, and shows the complete surprise 
and helplessness of the population when the Germans swooped 
down on them. It is suggested, however, that the invaders might 
have been kept out of Alsace if the roads had been blocked with 
rocks and trees, as might easily have been done if- General Failly 
would only have given the order. The narrative is necessarily a 
very painful one, without | gleam of brightness except the 
simple faith and courage of the foresters, who preferred to 
submit to persecution rather than be reconciled to the enemy ; but 
it is quite right that this aspect of the war should be fully ex- 
hibited. MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, although they do not conceal 
their bitterness against the Germans, have the candour to admit 
that the responsibility of the war must be divided between the 
two nations. Unfortunately, the English translator has taken the 
liberty of supplying a violent and intemperate preface, in which no 


notice is taken of the fact, distinctly admitted by the novelists, 
that the French in a great measure brought their misfortunes on 
themselves. 


Under the title of The Rights of Women } an anonymous 
writer has drawn up “a comparison of the relative legal status of 
the sexes in the chief countries of Western civilization,” the 
object of which is to show that on the Continent women are 
much better off than in England and, further, that English- 
women have no prospect of any improvement in their con- 
dition unless they can obtain the franchise. We have perhaps 
no right to assume that this essay is written by a woman, 
for men who take this side are apt to adopt some of the pecu- 
liarities of the sex whose cause they espouse ; but we may at 
least say that its logic is extremely c teristic of the party at 
large. In the first place, it is taken for granted that, because the 
unity of marriage is treated with less respect in certain foreign 
countries than in our own, the women of those countries are there- 
fore necessarily ‘‘ much better off.” In the next place, the fact that, 
without being in possession of the franchise, women in foreign 
countries live under laws which the writer envies, is cited as a 
reason why women in this country are bound above everything to 
agitate for votes. Tested by results (but of course this aspect of 
the question is naturally ignored in treatises of this kind), it may 
well be doubted whether women abroad have really profited by the 
degradation of marriage into a commercial partnership, and by the 
consequent loosening of family ties; and this is of course the main 

oint of the controversy. Most Englishmen, and assuredly most 
glishwomen,are by no means disposed to enter upon any rash ex- 
periments in the relaxationof what has hitherto been regarded as the 
essence of a sacred bond, and the best security for domestic happiness 
and public morality. There isno reason to suppose that, if women 
in this country had the suffrage, the majority would use their power 
for the attainment of objects so revolting to their feelings ; but it 
would obviously be absurd for men to bestow the suffrage upon 
the other sex for the express purpose of facilitating the passing of 
measures which they themselves distrust and dislike. It isas if one 
went to a man and said, “ I know it is no use asking anything from 
you incharity, but please give me your keys and let me plunder your 
house at my own discretion.” The writer of this essay appears to 
imagine that he, or she, has proved the right of women to take a direct 
and active part in legislation on the strength of the following syl- 
logism :—Laws are made for the benefit of the people who make 
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them; laws in England are made by men; hence women are 
laced in a lower legal position than men. All this is true enough 
in its way ; but as regards married life it is clearly indispensable 
that supreme authority must be vested in one side or the other, | 
so that differences may be settled without a rupture, and it is | 
only natural and reasonable that, if one side has to give way, it 
should be that which is in every way the weaker one. It is not 
known that in domestic morality and family strength England 
compares unfavourably with other countries, and what the writer 
of Rights of Women should have shown is that where relaxations | 
have been tried they have turned out well for society at large. | 
Continental experience is, we imagine, not very reassuring 
on that point; but it would seem at least to prove that changes 
in the law may be obtained by women, without the franchise, 
by persuading men to agree to them in detail. It is incon- 
ceivable that men should deliberately stultify themselves by 
permitting their hands to be tied in order that something may 
then be done to which they very much object, and which, if their 
hands had been free, they would certainly not have allowed. 
The Government of New Zealand has just published a series of 
pers* by experienced colonists giving a very complete and _prac- 
tical account of the actual condition of the colony, and the cha- 
racteristics of its different settlements. The work is of course in- 
tended to encourage immigration, and it is needless to say that it 
exhibits the colony in an attractive aspect. Indeed the competing 
enthusiasm of different contributors for the communities with 
which they are respectively associated appears to have caused 
some embarrassment to the editor, inasmuch as each wished to 
exalt his particular district far above the rest. It appears that 
“there is hardly a province the residents of which do not consider 
it specially favoured in some respect beyond all other provinces,” 
and the editor thinks that this healthy rivalry is a feature of 
colonial life which ought not to be suppressed, the more so perhaps 
because it saves him from the sempanilldiiey of having to reconcile 
conflicting claims to superiority. The editor himself professes his 
anxiety to keep down immoderate expectations, and to let it be 
understood that the perfections of New Zealand are after all only | 
on a terrestrial level ; but he cannot refrain from pointing out, as a | 
simple matter of fact, that it reproduces many of the best features | 
of English life, only with a much better climate, no pauperism, no | 
ara udices, more chances of advancement, a great variety of | 
nat resources, and the most magnificent scenery in the universe. | 
On the whole, however, New Zealand, if not exactly a reproduction | 
of Eden, would seem to be making good progress, and to offer sub- | 
stantial advantages to emigrants of the class who are capable of | 
taking advantage of them. Dr. Vogel is emphatic in his protests 
against sending out idlers and prodigals who have broken down 
at home. Ns Handbook is illustrated by maps, woodcuts, and 
0 
Pi’ towne would have produced a more satisfactory work + 
if he had been content to give a plain, practical, and precise 
account of the branch of law which he has taken in hand, 
without attempting an exhibition of his own philosophical pro- 
fundity. It can hardly be necessary in a treatise on usages and 
customs to explain that laws “are the result of the enduring 
sentiments and protests of the good aguinst the ephemeral back- 
slidings of the evil,” or that “ judges are bound by oath to decide 
all cases according to the law of the land—that is, according to 
custom judicially recognized ; and hence the fitness of those for 
the judicial office who have derived extensive knowledge from 
wide experience and accurate study.” Again, a reference to 
custom as a law modelled in clay before being transferred to 
marble is followed by a note informing the reader that “ the 
method of sculpture as practised at the present time is tomould the 
figure in clay, and by means of what may be called a many-jointed 
pair of compasses,” and so on—and all to clear up the point of a 
commonplace simile. This sort of vapid pretentiousness creates 
an unfavourable impression, which is not quite removed by an 
examination of the more practical parts of the work. The sum- 
mary of cases, however, on which Mr. Browne appears to have 
bestowed much labour, will be useful to students. 
The Civil Code of France{ has been adapted or imitated in so 


many parts of the world that some knowledge of it is indispensable | 
to the legal student, and it is also desirable that Englishmen should | 
be acquainted with the laws of a country with which they have now | 
in various ways so much to do. Mr. Aird’s translation of the Code, 
which is dedicated by permission to Chief Justice Cockburn, has , 
the merit of avoiding ae technicalities, and of giving English | 
equivalents for French idioms, and it is also illustrated by numerous 
notes. Even those who have no professional reasons for getting up 
French law will find it interesting to observe how it differs in 
many points from that of England. 

Th these days of unlimited speculation the legal position of con- 
tributories must be a matter of personal interest to a great many 
people, and Mr. Robert Collier's treatise § on the subject deserves 
attention beyond the limits of his one The chapter showing 
the modes in which liability may be incurred is full of instructive 
warning. 

Mr. Fleming, who is already favourably known by various con- 


* The Official Handbook of New Zealand. Edited vy Julius Vogel. 
Wyman & Sons. 

+ The Law of Usages and Customs. By J. H. Balfuur Browne. Stevens 
& Hayes. 

t The Civil Laws of France. By D. M. Aird. Longmans. 

§ A Treatise on the Law of Contributories in the Winding-up of Joint- 


Stock Companies. By KRobeit Collier, LButterworths, 


tributions to veterinary science, has composed a comprehensive 
treatise * on the epizodtic and contagious diseases of the 
domesticated animals, in which he describes not only the treat- 
ment most suitable for the prevention or cure ot disease, but the 
measures which are necessary for the safety of the public health. 
Mr. Fleming is somewhat of an enthusiast on his special subject, 
and the mere cost of the vast system of inspection which he = 
poses would in itself be a sufficient obstacle to its ever being fully 
carried out; but there is much in his remarks on the waste of good 
food, through the spread of contagion among cattle, which deserves 
serious consideration. 


* A Manual of Veterinary Sanitary Science and Police. By George 
Fleming. 2 vols. Chapman & Ilall. 


We have received a letter from Mr. O'Betrne in reference to our 
article of February 27 on the Canadian Oil Wells case. As 
Mr. O' Beirne had no opportunity of giving evidence on the trial, 
we think tt fair that he should be allowed to speak for himself. 
Mr. O'Beirne states that he did not introduce Mr. Longbottom 
to Mr. Edeveain; that Sir John Hay and Mr. Torrens were 
not “ bagged in the House of Commons” by him; and that he 
never tr any manner vouched either for Mr. Longbottom or for 
any one else in connevion with the undertalcing. 
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